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Oldest  and  Largest  Sav- 
ings Bank  In  Utah,  with 
Deposits  greater  than  all 
others  combined. 

DIRECTORS: 

Wilford  Woodruff,  Prest. 
Geo.  Q.  Cannon,  Vice-Prest. 
Joseph  F.  Smith, 
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We  pay  5  per  cent.  In- 
terest, compounded  Fonr 
times  a  year. 

Write  for  any  In  for. 
matlon  yeutieslre. 


ZION'S  SAVINGS  BANK  &TRUST  CO., 

1       3     &    5     MAIN     STREET       SALT     LAKE     CITY,     UTAH. 


WARNRR    BROS 


EBRATED  CORSETS. 


HE  merit  and  popularity 
of  these  Corsets  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that 
over  two  million  were 
sold  last  year  in  this 
country  alone,  and  the 
sales  are  increasing  rapidly 
year  by  year. 

Ladies  are  cautioned  against 
the  many  worthless  imitations 
of  Coraline  Corsets  which  are 
upon  the  market.  These  imi- 
tations are  stiffened  with  com- 
mon twine  filled  with  starch, 
and  they  lose  all  their  stiffness  | 
after  a  few  days'  wear. 

The  genuine  Coraline  gives 
better  value  and  better  service 
for  the  money  than  any  imitation.  They  can  always  be 
recognized,  for  they  have  "Dr.  Warner's  Coraline" 
printed  on  the  inside  of  the  steel  cover. 


FOR   SALE   BY    ALL   LEADING   MERCHANTS. 


fn  2&  Wz  <&jft   b?a 


In  dm  Lfffl 


NEW    YORK    and    CHICAGO. 


For  Sale  in  Salt  Lake  City 


z.  c  M.  I., 

SPENCER    CLAWSON, 

F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO., 
WALKER   BROS.   CO., 
COHN    BROS., 

R.  K.  THOMAS. 


For  Safe  in  Ogden 


z.  c.  M.  I. 

W.  H.  WRIGHT  &  SON, 
GEO.  S.  TRIBE, 
SMUIN  &  THOMAS, 
J.  WOTHERSPOON. 


Warner    Brothers    Celebrated  Corsets. 


DS  PRICE'S 

.art 


Baking  Powder 

Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard. 

A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 

Delicious  Cake  and   Pastry,  Light  Flaky   Biscuit, 

Griddle    Cakes,    Palatable    and    Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 


Liverpool ^  London^  Globe 
Insurance  Co. 

HSSETS    OMER        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        $46,000,000. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  Agents,  salt  lake  city 

B.  F.  Grant,  Manager.         H.  G.  Whitney,  Asst.  Manager. 


W.    S-    WARREN,    RESIDENT    SECRETARY.    CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS. 

AMERICAN  BISCUIT  &  MFG.  Co. 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

UTAH       OH-A-OBELEST*       ZF-A-OTOH-Y, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

B^rSold  by  all  Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory,"®* 

HENRY    WALLACE,  Manager. 


STATEMENT  OF 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President. 
For  the  year  ending  December  31,  1892 

Assets   -  $175,084,556  61 


Beserve  for  Policies  (American 

Table  4  Per  Cent.)       -       $159,181,067  00 
Hiscel I aneous  Liabilities       •  734,855  67 


Surplus 

Income 

Premiums      -       -       - 
Interest,  Bents,  Ac.  - 


15,108,233  94 


$32,047,765  34 

8,191,099  90 

$40,238,805  24 


Disbursements 

To  Policy-Holders        -       -       $19,8S6,582  46 

For  Expenses  and  Taxes  -  7,419,611  08 

926,806,143  54 

The  Assets  are  Invested  as  follows : 

United  States  Bonds  and  other 

Securities        -       ■       -       $65,820,434  89 

Loans  on  Bond  and  mortgage, 

first  lien      -       -       -       -      69,348,092  54 

Loans  on  Stocks  and  Bonds         10,394,597  50 

Real  Estate    -       -       -       -         15,638,884  26 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com- 
panies ....        7,806,672  55 

Accrued  Interest,  Deferred  Pre- 
miums, Ac.      •  6,075,474  87 


$175,084,156  61 


Insurance  and  Annuities 

Assumed   and 


Insurance 

newed  -       - 

Insurance  in  Force 
Annuities  in  Force    - 


Be- 


8654,909,506  00 

745,780,083  00 
352,036  01 


O 


Increase  in  Annuities  -       -        $82,732  98 

Increase  in  Payments  to  Policy- 
Holders       -       -       -  630,820  60 

Increase  in  Receipts    -       -  2,604,130  71 

Increase  in  Surplus         -  8,137,266  78 

Increase  in  Assets         -       -  15,577,017  93 

Increase  in  Insurance  Assumed 

and  Renewed    -       -       -        47,737,765  00 

Increase  in  Insurance  in  Force     60,295,925  00 

Notk— In  accordance  •with  the  intention  of  the  Manage- 
ment as  announced  in  November,  1891,  to  limit  the  amount  of 
new  insurance  actually  issued  and  paid  for  in  the  accounts  of 
the  year  1892,  to  One  Hundred  Million  Dollars,  the  amount  of 
insurance  in  force  as  above  stated  includes  tho  amount  of  such 
voluntary  limit  with  but  a  slight  increase  unavoidable  in 
closing  the  December  accounts 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  State- 
ment and  find  the  same  to  be  correct 

A.  N.  Waterhouse,  Auditor 


From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned 
as  usual  

ROBERT  A.  QRANN1SS,  Vice-President 


Walter  R.  Gillette         -  General  Manager 

Frederic  Cromwell  ...        Treasurer 

Emory  McClintock  lld.  f.i.a.        -  Actuary 

District  Manager  for  Utah, 

Sa/t  Lake  City,  Utah. 

g^"  Good  active,  responsible  Agents 
wanted.  Apply  to  Louis  Hyams,  Dis- 
trict Manager,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


DEDICATION   OF   THE    TEMPLE 

And  63rd  Annual  Conference. 

The  Union  P&eiflc  will  sell  excursion 
tickets  /rom  all  points  In  Utah,  and 

firincipal  points  In  Idaho  and  Wjom- 
ng  to  Bait  Lake  and  return.  Selling 
dates, from  O £den,Pav8on,and  Interme- 
diate polnts,lnoludlng  Utah  &  Nevada 
and  8.  L.  &  W.  branobes,  April  3rd  to 
Oth  laoluslve,  good  for  return  until 
April  15;and  from  all  other  points,  April 
2nd  to9ih  inclusive, good  for  return  un- 
til April  20th. 

Trains  between  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake 
will  run  es  follows  irom  April  4th  to 
9th  Inclusive: 


Fare 

STATIONS 

Special 

REGULAR 

Ecuad 

Trip 

am 

am 

am     am    pm 

Ogden 

Lv 

8.25 

8.M 

9  45  1.1.30  b.00 

$1.0 

Hooper 

" 

8.41 

9.05  11.42  6.13 

L20 

Syracuse  Jet 

" 

8.47 

10.01  11.50  6.20 

1.10 

Lay  ton 

" 

8.05 

8.30  10.09  11.59  6.29 

.90 

Kaysville 

« 

8.59 

8.33  10.12  12.03  6  33 

.80 

Farmington 

«i 

9.07 

10.20  12.12  (i.42 

.FO 

Lake  Shore 

" 

9.11 

10.23  12.16  6.45 

.50 

CentervilJe 

11 

9.16 

10.27  12.21  6.50 

.35 

Woods  Cross 

M 

9.20 

10.31  12.2^  6.5* 

.'25 

Slmkins 

" 

9.23 

10.35  12.28  G.57 

.25 

Salt  Lake  City 

Ar 

9.35 

9.05  10.50  12.40  7.10 

Returning    trains     win    leave    Sals 
Like  as  follows: 
For  Ogden  and  points  East  at 8.00  am 

"       "       Intermediate  points,  points 

north  and  Cache  Valley 10.05  am 

For  Ogden,  Intermediate  points  Cache 

Valley  and   Park  City j        _,H2pm 

J  I   and  4.30  pm 

For  ogden,  intermediate  points  and 

points  East 6.30  pm 

For  Ogden  and  all  intermediate  points  11.15  pm 

Trains  from  points  South  will  run  as 
follows  April  4th  to  9tb: 


Stations 


Leave 

Frisco 

Miliord 

Oasis 

Leamington  , 


Juab 

Nephi 

Mona 

Santaquin 

Payson 

Benjamin 

Spanish  Foik 

Springville 


Provo , 

Lake  View 

Pleasant  Grove. 
American  Fork. 
Leai 


Silver  Oity 

Eureka 

Doremus 

Rush  Valley. 

Fairfield 

Cedar  Fort.... 


Lehi  Junction. 

Draper „..., 

Sandy 

Junction 

Lovendahl's ... 

Germania 

Francklyn 

ARRIVE 
Salt  Lake  City 


trjEOIAL 


AM 
7.20 
7.33 
7.4!> 
7.52 
7.59 


8.03 
8.80 
8.42 
8.45 
8.48 
8.53 
8  53 

9.10 


AM 

5.40 
6.15 
6.38 

7.08 
7.20 
7.32 
7.39 
7.48 

8.00 


AM 

9.30 


It   gular     Fare 


AM 

8.10 
8.22 
8.34 
8.40 
8.46 


8.60 
9.20 
93) 
9.84 
9.37 
9.40 
9.41 

10  00 


AM 

4  30 
6  05 

10  05 

11  40 
PM    | 

1  45 

2  -M 

2  40 

3  IS 
R  25 
3  40 
3  48 

3  57 

4  10 
4  23 
4  37 
4  45 
4  51 


2  15 

2  60 

3  23 
8  42 

4  08 
4  18 


4  55 

5  2i 
5  35 
5  39 
5  43 
5  46 

5  47 

6  05 


$9  00 
8  10 
5  50 

4  50 

8  50 
3  00 
2  50 
2  3"> 
2  35 
2  85 
2  25 
2  10 

1  90 
1  70 
1  50 
1  85 
1  25 


[over] 


Returning  trains  leuve  Salt  Lake 
for  Eureka,  Mllford  aad  all  points 
Soutn  at  7.40  a.  m.,  for  Juab  and  Inter- 
mediate point*  at  4.30  p.  m.,  and  for 
Provo  and  Intermediate  points  at  5.00 
p.m.  and  8.00  r».m.  __ 

Trains  on  Utah  &  Nevada  Branch 
will  run  as  follows: 

LEAVB 

Terminus 

Tooele.„ 

Erdfi 

Halfway  House 

Lake  Point 

Garfield 

Chambers 

Jordan 

AKRrvK 
Salt  Lake 

Returning,  trains  will  leave  Bait 
Lake  at  7:46  a.m.  and  5:00  p.m. 

Note. — Train  leaving  Terminus  at 
1:35  p.m.  and  Salt  .Lake  at  7:45  a.  m. 
will  not  run  Sunday,  April  9.h. 

D.  E.  Burley, 
Gen.  A  art.  Pass.  Dept.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Union  Pacific  Depot  at  Salt 
Lake  City  Is  only  turee  blocks  from 
the  Temple  and  Tabernacle — tbree 
blocks  nearer  than  competitor's  depot. 

Street  oars  connect  with  all  incoming 
and  outgoing  trains. 

Call  on  your  nearest  agent  for  one  of 
,our  Temple  Souvenirs. 


Send  in  Your  Orders 


FOR 


Bound  YoL  13, 


OF    THE 


iiitor 


FullCloth  or  Half  Leather,  $2.50. 


ROGERIES 


PPwIOE    LIST 

Anyone  sending  us  the  names  and 
postoffice  addresses  of  17  farmers  will 
receive  IRKK  our  Grocery  Price  List, 

which  is  published  every  2  weeks,  if  you  send  15  cents  we  will  send 
lyou  by  express,  express  paid,  our  575  page  catalogue,  which  contains  over  100,000  cuts  and  prices  of 
everything  needed,       1".   &£l.    Roberts   Siap»F>ly   House,    Minneapolis.  Hinn. 


9 

m 

u 

OB 

o 

© 


STEM-WIND. 


ONDER 


The  most  ■wonderful  watch 
production  of  the  age.  Latest 
acheivement  of  mechanical  J 
skill.  High-priced  Watches, 
"Nox  out  of  sight,"  is  No 
Fake  that  takes  all  day  to 
'wind  up,  or  a  big  clock  watch 
so  extensively  advertised,  but  a  handsome,  ordinary  size 
watch  that  is  warranted  for  five  years,  stem-wind,  jewelled 
movement,  containing  all  our  latest  improvements.  Solid 
Silverine  Cases  of  the  best  quality  unexcelled  for  durability 
and  service,  guaranteed  to  wear  a  life_  time.  European 
Watch  Makers  have  spent  years  in  experimenting  in  order 
to  produce  a  "Watch  of  Merit  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  the 
result  is  the  "  Wonder, "  which 


s  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  dura- 
bility and  excellence  that  leads 
in  quality,  style,  finish  and 
price.  Parties  running 
Schemes  will  see  the  desira- 
bility of  using  this  watch. 
Guaranteed  an  Accurate  Time- 
keeper.     One  sample  Silverine  Stem-winding  Wonder  Watch 

as  above  described,  forwarded  express  charges  prepaid  to  any  part 

of  the  U.S.,  or  Canada,  on  receipt  of$l.  50,  or  4  watches  $5.    For 

75  cts.  extra  we  will  send  an  elegant  Satin  Lined  Plush  Case, 

containing  this  watch,  also  a  handsome  Gold  Plated  Chain  and 

Charm  that  is  warrantednot  to  tarnish.    All  lor  $2.25.   Cash  with 

order.    No  sample  watches  sent  C.  O.  D.      If  goods  are  not  found 

exactly  as  represented  your  money  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.    In 

ordering,  say  if  wanted  for  either  a  lady  or  gentleman. 

OONAMZA  for  no-pnt;   dealers  and  others  selling  our  Wonder  Watch.      Its   sale  will  be  I 
■**     simply  enormous,  as  it  is  the  only  reliable  watch  on  the  market  for  the  price.      Beware  of  all  [ 

Free  Offers  for  Cheap  Sun  Dials,  etc.,  and  send  your  orders  direct  to  the  manufacturers  and  get  full  I 

value  for  your  money.   Send  for  a  Sample  Watch,  with  circulars  and  price  list  to  agents  and  the  trade. 


-T33f 


Correspondence  solicited  from  large  buyers.    We  are  headquarters  and  manufacturers.    Address, 

not  a  clock!  Domestic  Watch  Co.,  Brl ffinT1'  J  not  a  toy. 
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IN    POMPEII,    A    CITY    OF    THE    PAST. 


1.— Ground  Plan  or  the  House  of  Pansa,  Pompeii. 


Most  of  the  dwelling  houses  of  Pom- 
peii are  built  of  concrete  or  of  brick,  with 
here  and  there  a  stone  pillar.  Without 
doubt  most  of  the  houses  consisted  of 
two  or  more  stories,  though  only  the 
walls  of  the  lower  rooms  are  now  stand- 
ing. The  private  houses  generally  pre- 
sented to  the  street  a  blank  wall,  except 
as  relieved  by  an  occasional  painting, 
and  by  the  doorway  leading  into  the 
interior.  On  the  other  hand  the  shops 
fronted  the  streets.  Windows  were  sel- 
dom provided  with  glass;  talc  and  mica 
may  have  taken  its  place,  but  in  many 
instances  the  opening  was  simply  covered 
with  a  grating  of  iron. 

Great  diversity  existed  in  the  size  of 
Pompeiian  dwellings  ;    the  plan   of  the 


House  of  Pansa,  one  of  the  largest,  is 
shown  in  figure  1.  It  occupies  an  entire 
insula,  covering  a  space  319x124  feet. 
This  house  received  its  name  from  an 
inscription  at  the  entrance — "  Pansam 
cedilem  Paratus  rogat"  which  has  been 
translated,  "Paratus  supplicates  Pansa 
the  sedile,"  but,  as  certain  critics  very 
properly  declare,  it  would  be  very  strange 
for  petitioners  to  chalk  their  requests  on 
the  doors  of  those  whose  favor  they  seek; 
and  Monnier  has  suggested  the  seeming- 
ly more  correct  translation,  "  Paratus 
demands  Pansa  for  aedile ;"  thus  pre- 
senting the  inscription  as  an  electoral 
nomination.  However,  the  place  will 
still  be  known  as  the  "House  of  Pansa." 
As  with  other  dwellings,  this  was 
entered  by  a  narrow  passage,  the  vesti- 
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bulum,  leading  from  the  street  to  a  court 
known  as  the  atrium,  in  the  center  of 
which  was  a  receptacle,  impluvium,  for 
the  rain  water  which  fell  into  it  from  a 
square  opening  in  the  roof.  This  open- 
ing was  known  as  the  compluvhim,  and 
served  admirably  to  admit  light  and  air, 
an  awning  being  stretched  across  during 
bad  weather.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
atrium  were  a  number  of  small  rooms, 
the  cubicula,  which  served  for  private 
quarters  and  as  dormitories.  Facing 
outward  to  the  street  were  the  taberncs 
or  shops,  these  being  entirely  separate 
from  the  inner  apartments.  In  the  case 
of  this  particular  building,  the  shops  oc- 
cupied two  sides,  on  different  streets. 
At  the  inner  end  of  the  atrium  is  a  large 
room,  the  tablinum,  corresponding  to  the 
reception  room,  or  perhaps  the  parlor  of 
a  modern  house.  Passing  through  this, 
we  enter  the  strictly  private  portions  of 
the  mansion.  The  center  was  occupied 
by  an  open  court,  surrounded  by  col- 
umns —the  peristylium,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  piscina  or  fish  tank.  The 
columns  of  the  peristyle  in  the  House  of 
Pansa  number  sixteen;  they  were  origin- 
ally of  the  Doric  order,  but  had  been 
converted  into  the  Corinthian  style  by  a 


liberal  use  of  stucco.  On  one  side  of  the 
peristyle  is  the  triclinium  or  dining  room; 
the  name  really  means  "three  beds,"  and 
has  reference  to  the  triple  lounges  or 
divans  upon  which  the  inmates  reclined, 
resting  upon  their  elbows  as  they  ate.  A 
French  writer  has  observed  that  instead 
of  saying,  "Lay  the  table,"  as  the  dining 
hour  approached,  the  ancients  would 
have  said,  "Make  the  beds."  On  the 
left  of  the  peristyle  are  three  more  cubi- 
cula, or  diminutive  bedrooms;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  court  we  enter  the  cecus  or 
family  living  room,  close  to  which  is  the 
culina  or  kitchen.  Beyond  the  cecus  is 
the  porticus,  which  forms  the  termination 
of  the  house  proper,  looking  out  upon 
the  xystos  or  garden. 

This  garden  was  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  so  that  the  enclosure  was  entirely 
secluded.  The  Pompeiians  had  the  habit 
of  painting  their  garden  walls  with  out- 
door scenes  in  perspective,  so  as  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  by  a  species  of  pardonable 
deception,  that  the  place  was  much  larger 
than  it  really  was.  Real  estate  in  the  city 
was  of  high  value;  for  like  all  other  Cam- 
panian  towns,  Pompeii  was  closely  built. 
In  that  day  of  aggression  and  war,  the 
people  had  learned  the  wisdom  of  claim- 


2. — Pompeiian  Kesidence;  Interior  of  the  House  of  Pansa,  Bestored. 
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ing  no  more  land  than  they  actually 
needed;  they  built  their  towns  as  com- 
pactly as  possible,  so  as  to  render  the 
matter  of  defense  an  easier  one. 

Our  engraving  No.  2  shows  the  interior 
of  a  house  restored ; 
this  may  be  regarded 
as  essentially  correct, 
as  the  ruins  still  in  ex- 
istence testify.  The 
foreground  represents 
the  atrium  or  outer 
court,  the  compluvium 
in  the  roof  and  the  im- 
pluvium  in  the  floor  oc- 
cupying central  posi- 
tions. From  the  atrium 
we  look  inward  through 
the  peristylium  or  inner 
court,  to  the  little  gar- 
den with  its  painted 
walls.  The  house  could 
have  been  thrown  open 
to  view  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  or  the 
apartments  might  have 
been  separated  by  cur- 
tains or  doors.  The 
statues  shown  in  the 
picture  are  such  as  were 
found  amid  the  ruins;  some  of  the  pedes- 
tals are  still  standing  in  position.  At  the 
entrance  to  the  house  a  richly  colored 
mosaic  bore  the  greeting  Salve  to  all  who 
entered. 

As  an  illustration  of  a  dwelling  con- 
structed on  a  much  smaller  scale,  let  us 
notice  the  House  of  the  Chase,  which 
stands  in  the  Street  of  Fortune  already 
referred  to.  This  was  an  elegantly  fitted 
residence,  with  richly  decorated  columns. 
The  illustration  No.  3  shows  the  ruins  as 
they  now  stand,  the  view  being  taken  in 
the  peristylium,  the  columns  of  which 
were  arranged  on  two  sides  of  the  en- 
closure only.  These  columns  were  fluted 
above,  while  the  lower  portions  were 
heavily  plastered,  and  painted  in  brilliant 
colors.  The  house  received  its  present 
popular  name  from  the  fact  that  a  num- 
ber of  paintings  of  hunting  scenes  and  of 
combats  with  beasts  adorned  the  walls. 

So  the  House  of  the  Faun,  another 
magnificent  residence,  was  named  from 


the  discovery  of  [a  beautiful^bronze  statu- 
ette of  a  dancing  faun  in  the  impluvium. 
The  House  of  the  Poet  is  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  writer  of  tragedy, 
through  the  prevalence  of  theatrical  pic- 


3. — Rums  of  the  House  of  the  Chase;  View  in  the  Pekistylium. 

tures.  This  house  is  called  by  Lytton 
the  House  of  Glaucus;  and  is  famous 
partly  on  account  of  the  beautiful  mosaic 
at  the  door  representing  a  chained  hound 
and  bearing  the  humorous  warning, 
"Cave  canem" — beware  of  the  dog. 

Many  of  the  tabernse  or  shops  still  ex- 
ist in  a  well  preserved  state,  though  most 
of  their  contents  have  been  removed  to 
the  museum.  The  character  of  the  shops 
is  usually  shown  by  the  signs,  which  gen- 
erally consist  of  symbols  rather  than  of 
words;  a  picture  indicates  an  artist's 
studio;  a  section  of  wall  inlaid  in  colors 
designates  the  shop  of  a  mosaic  worker; 
an  amphora  hung  without  told  where 
wine  could  be  obtained;  a  loaf  marks  a 
baker's  place  of  business,  and  the  sign  of 
a  serpent  calls  attention  to  a  druggist's 
store. 

A  well  equipped  wine  shop  was  uncov- 
ered about  four  years  ago.  The  liquor 
was  kept  in  large,  earthenware  jars, 
called    amphorse,    generally  urn-like    in 
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shape,  with  short  necks,  large  bodies, 
and  pointed  terminations  below.  In  the 
shops  these  jars  were  so  placer!  that  the 
mouths  were  on  a  level  with  the  marble 
counter  top;  with  such  an  arrangement 
the  contents  had  to  be  dipped  out.  Many 
amphorae  have  been  found  with  labels 
upon  them,  proclaiming  the  age  of  the 
liquor;  for  in  that  day  as  now  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  older  the  wine  the  better. 
The  name  of  the  consul  who  was  in 
power  at  the  time  of  the  bottling  was  the 
guarantee  of  age;  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  related  that  an  aristocratic  Roman 
when  asked  from  which  consul  his  wine 
dated,  answered,  "None,"  meaning  that 
his  cellars  held  the  vintages  of  Rome's 
pre-consular  days.  The  amphorae  today 
contain  only  a  dried  residuum. 

One  of  the  oil  shops  is  particularly  not- 
iceable for  its  magnificent  counter.  In 
this  establishment  bottles  were  found  still 
containing  oil,  though  in  a  somewhat 
coagulated  condition,  and  several  vessels 
of  olives  were  obtained,  the  fruit  being 
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i. — House  of  a  Pompeiian  Baker 


juicy  and  of  a  pungent  flavor,   though 
fully  eighteen  centuries  old. 

The   engraving  No.  4  shows   a   Pom- 
peiian baker's  shop  as  it  stands  today; 


and  in  many  respects  just  as  the  pro- 
prietor deserted  it  in  the  hope  of  saving 
his  life  on  that  dreadful  day.  The  ovens, 
constructed  of  brickwork,  are  still  solid. 
In  one  of  them  were  discovered  several 
loaves  of  bread,  very  similar  in  shape  to 
those  still  made  by  the  bakers  of  south- 
ern Italy  and  Sicily.  The  loaves  are  flat 
and  circular,  raised  at  the  edges  above 
the  level  of  the  center,  and  divided  into 
lobes,  usually  eight,  so  as  to  be  readily 
separable  into  sections.  The  baker 
little  thought  when  he  charged  his  oven 
that  eighteen  hundred  years  would  pass 
away  before  the  loaves  would  be  drawn. 
Yet  they  have  remained  until  this  modern 
day;  and  now  they  nourish  the  minds  of 
the  thoughtful. 

Near  the  center  of  the  picture  one  of 
the  ancient  mills  is  seen;  it  is  constructed 
of  rough  volcanic  stone,  and  is  made  in 
two  main  parts,  the  upper  portion,  hol- 
lowed somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  wine 
glass,  fits  over  the  lower  section  which 
projects  upward  on  the  inside.  The 
outer  part  was  operated 
by  hand  or  beast  power 
applied  to  levers,  fitting 
the  shaft  like  the  hand- 
spikes on  a  capstan. 
The  grain  to  be  ground 
being  introduced  at  the 
top,  was  crushed  to 
powder  as  it  passed  be- 
tween the  stones.  The 
labor  of  operating  this 
particular  mill  was  prob- 
ably performed  by  a 
mule;  the  bones  of  such 
an  animal  having  been 
found  in  a  stable  near 
by. 

Pompeii  was  well  pro- 
vided with  places  of 
public  assembly.  The 
Small  Theatre,  used  ex- 
clusively for  comedy, 
was  capable  of  holding 
fifteen  hundred  persons; 
the  ruins  are  in  good 
condition.  An  inscription  states  that  the 
theatre  was  roofed— a  rare  characteristic 
of  buildings  of  the  sort.  The  Great 
Theatre  might  have  been  considered  an 
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-The  Amphitxeatre  at  Pompeii. 


ancient  building  even  in  the  time  of  the 
eruption.  It  could  hold  five  thousand 
spectators.  Like  the  vast  amphitheatre 
this  was  devoid  of  a  roof;  it  is  probable 
that  an  awning  extended  from  wall  to 
wall  during  the  time  of  performances, 
which,  by  the  way,  took  place  in  the  day- 
time only.  A  capacious  reservoir  fur- 
nished water  for  sprinkling  the  spectators 
in  hot  weather.  But  the  largest  of  all 
structures  in  the  city  was  the  Amphithe- 
atre, a  picture  of  which  (No.  5)  is  here 
given  as  it  appears  today.  The  seats,  all 
of  stone,  are  arranged  in  rows,  and  these 
are  divided  into  three  series  for  the  use 
of  persons  of  different  ranks.  It  could 
accommodate  twenty  thousand  people. 
On  the  arena  of  this  vast  structure,  gladi- 
atorial combats,  wild  beast  fights,  and 
battles  between  men  and  animals  were 
of  common  occurrence.  Prisoners  of 
war,  slaves,  condemned  criminals,  and 
doubtless  many  innocent  persons  charged 
with  crime,  as  also  professional  gladiators 
who  fought  for  gain,  appeared  here  to 
butcher  one  another,  or  to  contend  with 
savage  beasts  maddened  by  long  fast- 
ing; and  all  this  for  the  amusement  of  a 
depraved  people.  Pompeii  endeavored  to 
ape  the  manners  of  her  mistress,  Rome, 


within  whose  arenas  bloody  struggles 
formed  an  attraction  for  every  holiday. 
Hundreds  of  Christians  met  their  martyr- 
dom as  unresisting  victims  in  such  bar- 
barous scenes. 

Two  main  entrances  led  from  arched 
corridors  into  the  arena  at  Pompeii; 
through  these  the  victims  were  led  in 
and  dragged  out.  An  apartment  near 
one  of  the  passages  is  known  as  the 
spoliarium ;  here  the  dead  gladiators 
were  stripped  of  their  clothing  and  arms. 
Lytton  has  represented  the  people  as  as- 
sembled in  the  amphitheatre,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  fight,  when  the  fatal 
eruption  occurred.  This,  however,  is 
purely  a  picture  of  the  fancy;  for  the  evi- 
dence is  ample  that  the  amphitheatre 
had  not  been  used  in  public  exhibitions 
for  several  years  previous  to  A.D.  79. 
Dion  Cassius  says  that  the  people  were  in 
the  large  theatre  at  the  time. 

Before  leaving  the  city  we  must  visit 
the  Museum,  which  contains  many  inter- 
esting relics  found  in  the  ruins.  The 
choicest,  however,  including  nearly  all  of 
the  works  of  art,  have  been  removed  to 
the  National  Museum  at  Naples;  and  both 
depositories  should  be  visited.  In  them 
we  find  preserved  a  host  of  interesting 
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pecimens  which  reveal  to  us  much  of 
Pompeiian  life.  There  are  doors,  win- 
dow frames,  and  shutters  ;  locks, iTinges, 
and  other  parts  of  buildings;  and  besides 
the  originals,  there  are  numerous  casts  of 
similar  articles.  The  main  room  of  the 
Museum  at  Pompeii,  illustrated  in  the 
accompanying  picture,  No.  6,  contains  a 
great  variety  of  relics.  Here  and  at 
Naples  are  many  amphorae  or  earthen 
wine  jars;  glass  bottles,  some  of  them 
containing  oil;  a  pan  with  dessicated 
meat  still  in  it;  a  cooking  pot  a  third  fall 
of  meal;  tubes  of  olives;  barley;  wheat; 
nuts  of  several  kinds;  fruits,  such  as  figs 


6. — Main  Room  of  the  Museum  at  Pompeii 

and  pears;  onions;  a  piece  of  honeycomb; 
several  loaves  of  bread  found  in  the 
baker's  oven  as  already  described;  and 
many  other  kinds  of  food.  There  are 
also  numerous  household  articles,  net- 
ting needles  and  a  finished  piece  of  net 
work;  ornaments  in  marble  and  bronze; 
purses  and  chests  containing  money  and 
jewelry ;  rings,  earrings  and  bracelets  ; 
ropes,  string,  and  a  great  variety  of 
kitchen  utensils. 

Many  of  the  wall  pictures  and  articles 
of  sculpture  have  been  removed  from  the 
place  of  occurrence  for  their  better  pres- 


ervation. Some  of  these  productions  of 
art  are  of  a  high  order;  others  tell  a  ter- 
rible tale  of  depravity  and  extreme  licen- 
tiousness. The  record  of  the  people's 
sins  have  been  preserved  through  nearly 
a  score  of  centuries. 

In  a  row,  occupying  the  middle  of  the 
room  shown  in  the  picture,  are  several 
cases  containing  plaster  casts  of  eight 
human  corpses  and  the  body  of  a  dog. 
These  were  formed  in  this  way:  the 
bodies  were,  of  course,  completely  buried 
in  ashes  and  mud,  which  materials  after- 
ward hardened  into  stone.  As  the  bodies 
decayed,  each  left  a  cavity  exactly  corres- 
ponding in  size  and 
form  to  itself.  When 
Florelli,  who  was  di- 
recting the  excava- 
tions in  1863,  observed 
these  cavities,  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of 
filling  the  mould  with 
plaster  Paris;  the  re- 
sult was  startling,  a 
series  of  perfect  casts 
being  obtained,  show- 
ing, in  each  case,  not 
only  the  size  and  con- 
tour of  the  body,  but 
the  attitude  at  the  time 
of  death;  and  in  some 
instances  even  the 
head  dress,  and  the 
features  of  the  face  are 
distinguishable.  One 
girl  had  a  ring  upon 
her  finger.  Two  female 
bodies  were  found 
near  each  other,  one 
elderly  the  other  young;  perhaps  mother 
and  daughter  dying  together.  Several  of 
those  who  met  their  death  while  trying 
to  escape  were  heavily  burdened  with 
money  and  jewelry:  they  might  have 
saved  themselves  had  they  thought  less 
of  their  riches. 

Who  can  tell  all  that  is  to  be  learned 
from  the  opening  of  this  sepulchre?  The 
work  of  excavation  is  still  in  progress, 
and  unexpected  treasures  for  the  archae- 
ologist may  yet  lie  beneath  the  ashes, 
awaiting  re-discovery.  It  is  not  often 
that  the  Almighty  permits  an  entire  city 
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to  be,  as  it  were,  buried  alive,  as  was 
Pompeii;  yet  in  His  providence  He  saw 
not  fit  to  stay  this  catastrophe.  An  atten- 
tive student  has  already  suggested   the 


impropriety  of  saying  that  this  city  has 
been  destroyed,  rather  let  us  say  that 
Vesuvius  has  preserved  Pompeii. 

J.  E.  Talmage. 
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THE   BELATED   EMIGRATION   OF   1 856. 

Relief  Trains. — On  Saturday,  Octo- 
ber 4th,  1856,  Apostle  Franklin  D. 
Richards  and  his  company  of  mission- 
aries arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City;  they 
reported  to  President  Young  the  progress 
the  different  immigrant  companies  were 
making  toward  reaching  the  Valley;  and 
that  they  were  more  or  less  in  danger  of 
snowstorms  in  the  mountains,  before  they 
could  reach  the  city,  as  it  was  getting  so 
late  in  the  season. 

The  mere  thought  that  the  hand-cart 
companies  might  be  exposed  to  the  cold 
blasts  of  a  mountain  storm,  was  enough 
to  arouse  the  brethren  in  the  Valley  to 
immediate  action.  In  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Saints  in  Salt  Lake  City  the 
next  day,  which  was  Sunday  (October 
5th),  President  Young  called  upon  the 
Bishops  and  people  generally,  to  raise 
immediately  sixty  mule  and  horse  teams, 
twelve  tons  of  flour,  and  forty  extra  team- 
sters to  help  in  the  immigrant  trains,  some 
of  which  were  being  handled  by  inex- 
perienced men  and  even  some  by  women 
and  children.  Also  a  quantity  of  vegeta- 
bles was  called  for,  together  with  bed 
clothing  and  wearing  apparel  of  all  des- 
criptions, to  clothe  and  warm  the 
immigrants. 

The  general  conference  convened  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  on  Monday  the  6th. 
After  the  opening  exercises,  President 
Young  stated  that  the  first  business  that 
must  be  attended  to  was  to  send  assis- 
tance forthwith  to  the  immigrants  back  on 
the  road.  He  then  called  upon  those  who 
were  willing  to  go,  or  send  teams,  to 
come  to  the  stand  and  report,  saying  that 
if  a  sufficient  number  of  teams,  teamsters, 
etc.,  did  not  volunteer,  he  would  close 
the  conference,  and  together  with  Brother 
Kimball  start  back  to  help  the  companies. 
President   Kimball    then   requested    the 


blacksmiths  in  the  congregation  to  retire, 
as  they  were  wanted  to  shoe  the  horses 
and  repair  the  wagons  of  the  brethren 
who  were  preparing  to  start  out  to  help 
in  the  immigration.  The  hearty  response 
to  this  call  for  teams,  men,  provisions, 
clothing,  etc.,  is  characteristic  of  that  bro- 
therly love  and  warmth  of  feeling  which 
distinguishes  those  who  love  their  fellow - 
men.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at 
this  time  it  was  not  known  in  the  Valley 
that  the  companies  on  the  road  were  in 
any  immediate  danger,  but  this  timely  call 
for  teams  to  send  back  was  a  precaution- 
ary measure  to  guard  against  possible 
calamities.  Most  of  the  teams  called  for 
got  ready  and  started  out  on  the  seventh 
of  October,  in  charge  of  George  D. 
Grant,  one  of  the  brethren  who  three  days 
previously  had  returned  from  a  foreign 
mission.  The  company  had  no  snow  to 
contend  with  until  they  got  to  Sweet- 
water. There,  on  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  of  October,  they  encountered  a 
severe  snowstorn.  When  they  met  Cap- 
tain Willie's  hand-cart  company  on  the 
twenty-first,  the  snow  was  from  six  to 
eight  inches  deep,  and  the  immigrants 
were  truly  in  a  bad  condition;  but  the 
relief  brethren  rendered  them  all  the  as- 
sistance in  their  power.  Brother  William 
H.  Kimball  and  other  brethren  from  the 
Valley  were  selected  to  return  with  them 
and  assist  them  with  counsel  and  work. 
Previous  to  this  Captain  Grant  had  sent 
an  express  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
situation  and  whereabouts  of  the  immi- 
grant companies  further  back  and  report 
to  him;  but  thinking  it  unsafe  for  them  to 
go  farther  than  Independence  Rock,  he 
advised  them  to  wait  there  for  the  main 
company. 

When  the  main  company  overtook  the 
express  at  Independence  Rock,  the 
brethren  composing  it  had  heard  nothing 
from  the  rear  companies,  but  had  them- 
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selves  traveled  through  snow  from  eight 
to  twelve  inches  deep  all  the  way  from 
Willow  Creek  to  Devil's  Gate.    — 

As  the  brethren  had  only  a  little  feed 
for  their  animals,  the  horses  were  now 
"running  down"  very  fast;  and  not  hear- 
ing anything  from  the  companies,  Captain 
Grant  and  the  brethren  with  him  began 
to  think  that  perhaps  they  had  taken  up 
quarters  for  the  winter;  consequently  he 
dispatched  Joseph  A.  Young,  Daniel  W. 
Jones  and  Abel,  Garr  as  an  express 
further  east  in  search  of  them.  These 
brethren  traveled  on  until  the  twenty- 
eighth,  when  they  met  Captain  Martin's 
company  sixteen  miles  above  the  Platte 
bridge;  Captain  Hunt's  company  was 
encamped  ten  miles  below  Martin's. 
Captain  Martin  informed  the  brethren 
that  fifty-six  out  of  six  hundred  had  died 
on  the  journey  up  to  that  date.  The 
express  then  pushed  on  to  meet  the 
wagon  companies. 

On  the  twenty  ninth,  Joseph  A.  Young 
returned  from  Captain  Hunt's  to  Captain 
Martin's  company,  which  had  made 
another  start  for  the  valley  that  morning. 
Brother  Young  camped  with  them  that 
night  at  a  place  called  Rocky  Avenue, 
near  the  Devil's  Gate.  The  next  day  he 
journeyed  on  towards  Captain  Grant's 
camp. 

Captain  Grant  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  immigrant  companies  were 
all  on  the  Platte  River,  near  the  upper 
crossing  and  had  been  encamped  there 
for  several  days  waiting  for  the  snow  to 
melt,  or,  as  they  said,  to  recruit  their 
cattle. 

As  soon  as  the  brethren  of  the  relief 
company  learned  of  these  facts,  they  im- 
mediately moved  on  to  help  them;  and 
on  the  last  day  of  October  they  met 
Captain  Martin's  hand-cart  company  on 
Greasewood  Creek.  Brother  Hodgett's 
company  was  a  few  miles  behind.  They 
dealt  out  to  Captain  Martin's  company 
the  clothing,  etc.,  which  they  had  brought 
for  that  purpose;  and  the  next  morning, 
after  stowing  their  wagons  full  of  the 
sick,  the  children  and  the  infirm,  with  a 
good  amount  of  luggage,  the  relief  teams 
started  homeward  about  noon.  The 
snow  began   to   fall  very  fast  and   con- 


tinued until  late  at  night.  By  the  second 
of  November,  the  snow  was  about  eight 
inches  deep  at  Devil's  Gate,  and  the 
weather  was  very  cold. 

On  the  third  of  November,  George  D. 
Grant  sent  Joseph  A.  Young  and  Albert 
Garr  as  an  express  from  Devil's  Gate  to 
Salt  Lake  City  with  a  letter  to  President 
Young,  dated  November  2nd,  1856,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  It  is  not  much  use  for  me  to  attempt 
to  give  a  description  of  the  situation  of 
these  people  (meaning  the  immigrants); 
for  this  you  will  learn  from  your  son 
Joseph  A.  and  Brother  Garr  who  are  the 
bearers  of  this  express;  but  you  can 
imagine  between  five  and  six  hundred 
men,  women  and  children,  worn  down 
by  drawing  hand-carts  through  snow  and 
mud;  fainting  by  the  wayside;  falling, 
chilled  with  the  cold;  children  crying, 
their  limbs  stiffened  by  cold,  their  feet 
bleeding  and  some  of  them  bare  to  snow 
and  frost.  The  sight  is  almost  too  much 
for  the  stoutest  of  us,  but  we  go  on  do- 
ing all  we  can,  not  doubting  nor  despair- 
ing. Our  company  is  too  small  to  help 
much;  it  is  only  a  drop  in  a  bucket,  as  it 
were,  in  comparison  with  what  is  needed. 
I  think  that  not  over  one-third  of  Brother 
Martin's  company  is  able  to  walk.  This 
you  may  think  is  extravagant,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  'rue.  Some  of  the  immi- 
grants have  good  courage  and  are  in 
good  spirits;  but  a  great  many  are  like 
children  and  do  not  help  themselves 
much  more,  nor  realize  what  is  before 
them. 

'I  never  felt  so  much  interest  in  any 
mission  that  I  have  been  sent  on,  and  all 
the  brethren  who  came  out  with  me  feel 
the  same.  We  have  prayed  without 
ceasing,  and  the  blessing  of  God  has 
been  with  us.  Brother  Charles  Decker 
has  traveled  this  road  the  forty-ninth 
time,  and  he  says  he  has  never  before 
seen  so  much  snow  on  the  Sweetwater  at 
any  season  of  the  year.  *  *  *  Brother 
Hunt's  company  is  two  or  three  days 
back  of  us  ;  yet  Brother  Wheelock  will 
be  with  them  to  counsel  them;  also  some 
of  the  other  brethren  who  came  out. 

"We  will  move  every  day  toward  the 
Valley,    if  we  shovel  snow  to  do  it,  the 
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Lord  helping  us.  I  have  never  seen  such 
energy  and  faith  among  the  'boys,'  nor  so 
good  a  spirit  as  that  manifested  among 
those  who  came  out  with  me." 

Elders  Young  and  Garr  arrived  in  the 
city  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
November  13th,  and  reported  at  once  to 
President  Young.  They  stated  that  they 
had  met,  at  Fort  Bridger,  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  relief  teams,  sent  out  from 
the  Valley  to  bring  in  all  the  handcart 
immigrants. 

November  24th,  1856,  Elders  George 
D.  Grant  and  William  H.  Kimball  arrived 
in  the  city  from  the  immigrant  companies 
and  reported  that  they  were  making  their 
way  slowly  toward  the  Valley.  At  the 
west  base  of  the  Big  Mountain  they  had 
met  Elders  Joseph  A.  Young,  Brigham 
Young,  Jr.,  Feramorz  Little  and  others 
who  had  gone  out  to  keep  the  road  open. 
The  snow  at  that  time  was  about  waist 
deep  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
named. 

In  the  meantime  relief  teams  were 
leaving  the  Valley  nearly  every  day  to 
render  what  further  aid  the  belated 
immigrants  might  need;  and  by  this 
multiplied  assistance,  Captain  Martin's 
company  was  enabled  to  reach  the  Valley 
on  the  30th  of  November. 

Judge  Isaac  Bullock  and  all  the  men 
at  Fort  Supply,  went  out  to  meet  Captain 
Hunt's  and  Hodgett's  companies  taking 
all  the  oxen,  down  to  two-year-olds  that 
could  be  found  in  the  settlement.  And 
Captain  Grant  sent  them  ten  additional 
horse  teams.  By  the  first  of  December  a 
few  emigrants  had  been  brought  in  from 
Captain  Hunt's  and  Hodgett's  com- 
panies; but  when  it  became  known  that 
the  remainder  could  not  come  without 
further  assistance,  another  and  last  call 
was  made  for  teams  to  go  and  meet  them. 
These  were  forthcoming  in  a  remarkably 
short  time,  for  on  the  second  of  Decem- 
ber about  sixty  mule  and  horre  teams, 
mostly  with  two  spans  to  a  wagon,  left 
the  city  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
foraging  which  were  expected  to  be 
amply  sufficient  for  all  wants,  as  the 
outgoing  wagons  were  to  load  back  with 
immigrants.  These  teams  met  Captains 
Hodgett's    and    Hunt's    companies,    as 


already  narrated,  and  with  the  assis- 
tance thus  rendered  all  were  able  to 
reach  the  Valley  by  the  middle  of 
December. 

Says  the  Deseret  News,  of  December 
3,  1856  :  "Never  have  we  witnessed  a 
greater  general  alacrity  in  answering  to 
the  calls  of  the  First  Presidency,  and  in 
turning  out  at  such  a  time  of  the  year 
with  animals,  provisions  and  clothing  in 
abundance,  to  rescue  brethren  and 
sisters  whom  the  most  of  those  who  went 
forth  had  never  seen."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  immigrating  Saints  so  oppor 
tunely  relieved,  expressed  unbounded 
gratitude  for  the  prompt,  energetic  and 
ample  aid  sent  to  their  assistance. 
'And  well  might  they  be  astonished 
to  meet  clothing,  provisions,  men  and 
team>  so  liberally  and  bountifully  pro- 
vided without  money  and  without 
price,  a  circumstance  so  entirely  unusual 
in  their  former  experience  in  the  old 
world." 

Daniel  W.  Jones,  Thomas  Alexander 
and  Ben  Hampton  were  called  to  remain 
at  Devil's  Gate  in  charge  of  the  luggage 
belonging  to  the  immigrants  which  was 
stored  there  till  the  next  year.  About 
twenty  of  the  immigrant  brethren  were 
selected  to  remain  also.  These  brethren, 
who  spent  the  winter  in  that  dreary  desert 
place  passed  through  an  experience  the 
like  of  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but 
few  mortals.  A  full  account  of  this  is 
given  by  Daniel  W.  Jones  in  his  "Forty 
Years  Among  the  Indians,"  pp.  70 — 114; 
Deseret  News,  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  256,  292, 
293,  3°°»  3OIi  3°9'.  -Millennial  Star,  Vol. 
XIX.,  p.  42. 

Elder  Joseph  W.  Young,  who,  together 
with  other  missionaries  crossed  the 
mountains  and  plains  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  the  States  with  hand-carts  the 
following  spring  arrived  at  Devil's  Gate 
Sunday,  May  10th,  1857.  In  describing 
the  place  Elder  Young  writes  in  his 
Journal:  "This  fort  was  built  by  moun- 
taineers in  1852,  designed  as  an  Indian 
trading  post;  and  was  used  as  such  until 
1853,  when  the  government  ordered 
it  vacated  on  account  of  Indian  difficulties; 
and  'he  owners  received  an  indemnity 
of    #8,000    from    the    war    department. 
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After  that  it  remained  unoccupied  until 
the  handcart  companies  took  possession 
in  October,  1856.  It  was  at  This  point 
that  the  terrible  snow  storm  overtook  the 
belated  companies,  and  it  is  perhaps  un- 
necessary to  state  that  all  the  immigrants 
in  these  trains  would  have  perished,  and 
that  Devil's  Gate  would  have  become 
the  burial  place  of  hundreds  of  noble 
men  and  women  from  Europe,  had  they 
not  received  timely  help  from  the  Valley. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  about  seventy-five 
wagons,  each  drawn  by  four  horses  or 
mules,  met  the  immigrants  at  or  near 
this  point,  loaded  with  food,  clothing  and 
other  necessities.  It  soon  became 
evident,  however,  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible with  that  number  of  relief  teams 
to  bring  the  immigrant  companies  to  the 
Valley  with  all  their  luggage ;  con- 
sequently, such  articles  as  possibly  could 
be  spared  were  stored  in  the  buildings  of 
the  fort,  and  about  twenty  brethren  were 
appointed  to  remain  with  it  to  guard  it 
against  the  Indians.  We  find  these 
brethren  all  well  and  cheerful,  although 
they  had  suffered  from  want  of  food  to 
that  extent  that  they  had  been  compelled 
to  remove  the  leather  from  their  saddles 
and  cook  soup  of  it.  But  when  we 
arrived  they  were  made  happy  in  receiv- 
ing a  bounteous  supply  of  provisions,  as 
the  brethren  who  had  come  from  the 
Valley  after  the  goods  which  they  had 
guarded  through  the  winter,  brought 
them  several  sacks  of  flour." 

Ephraim  K.  Hanks'  Narrative: — In 
June,  1891,  when  visiting  the  Sevier  Stake 
of  Zion  in  the  interest  of  Church  history, 
I  became  acquainted  with  Elder  Ephraim 
K.  Hanks,  who  resides  in  Pleasant 
Creek,  (in  the  Blue  Valley  Ward),  now 
in  Wayne  County,  Utah.  He  related  to 
me  the  following*. 

"In  the  fall  of  1S56,  I  spent  considera- 
ble of  my  time  fishing  in  Utah  Lake;  and 
in  traveling  backward  and  forward  be- 
tween that  lake  and  Salt  Lake  City  I  had 
occasion  to  stop  once  over  night  with 
Gurney  Brown,  in  Draper,  about  nine- 
teen miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Be- 
ing somewhat  fatigued  after  the  day's 
journey,  I  retired  to  rest  quite  early,  and 
while  I  still  lay  wide  awake  in  my  bed  I 


heard  a  voice  calling  me  by  name,  and 
then  saying:  'The  hand-cart  people  are 
in  trouble  and  you  are  wanted;  will  you 
go  and  help  them?'  I  turned  instinctively 
in  the  direction  from  whence  the  voice 
came  and  beheld  an  ordinary  sized  man 
in  the  room.  Without  any  hesitation  I 
answered  'Yes,  I  will  go  if  I  am  called." 
I  then  turned  around  to  go  to  sleep,  but 
had  laid  only  a  few  minutes  when  the 
voice  called  a  second  time,  repeating 
almost  the  same  words  as  on  the  first 
occasion.  My  answer  was  the  same  as 
before.  This  was  repeated  a  third  time. 
"When  I  got  up  the  next  morning 
I  said  to  Brother  Brown,  'The  hand-cart 
people  are  in  trouble,  and  I  have  promised 
to  go  out  and  help  them;'but  I  did  not  tell 
him  of  my  experience  during  the  night. 

"I  now  hastened  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  Saturday,  preceding 
the  Sunday  on  which  the  call  was  made 
for  volunteers  to  go  out  and  help  the  last 
hand-cart  companies  in.  When  some  of 
the  brethren  responded  by  explaining  that 
they  could  get  ready  to  start  in  a  few 
days;  I  spoke  out  at  once  saying,  'I  am 
ready  now  !'  The  next  day  I  was  wend 
ing  my  way  eastward  over  the  mountains 
with  a  light  wagon  all  alone. 

"The  terrific  storm  which  caused  the 
immigrants  so  much  suffering  and  loss 
overtook  me  near  the  South  Pass,  where 
I  stopped  about  three  days  with  Reddick 
N.  Allred,  who  had  come  out  with  pro- 
visions for  the  immigrants.  The  storm 
during  these  three  days  was  simply  awful . 
In  all  my  travels  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
both  before  and  afterwards,  I  have  seen 
no  worse.  When  the  snow  at  length 
ceased  falling,  it  lay  on  the  ground  so 
deep  that  for  many  days  it  was  impossible 
to  move  wagons  through  it. 

"Being  deeply  concerned  about  the 
possible  fate  of  the  immigrants,  and  feel- 
ing anxious  to  learn  of  their  condition,  I 
determined  to  start  out  on  horseback  to 
meet  them;  and  for  this  purpose  I 
secured  a  pack-saddle  and  two  animals, 
(one  to  ride  and  one  to  pack),  from 
Brother  Allred,  and  began  to  make  my 
way  slowly  through  the  snow,  alone. 
After  traveling  for  some  time  I  met 
Joseph  A.  Young  and  one  of  the   Garr 
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boys,  two  of  the  relief  company  which  had 
been  sent  out  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  help 
the  companies.  They  had  met  the  immi- 
grants and  were  now  returning  with 
important  dispatches  from  the  camps  to 
the  head- quarters  of  the  Church,  report- 
ing the  awful  condition  of  the  companies. 

"In  the  meantime  I  continued  my  lone- 
ly journey,  and  the  night  after  meeting 
Elders  Young  and  Garr,  I  camped  in  the 
snow  in  the  mountains.  As  I  was  pre- 
paring to  make  a  bed  in  the  snow  with 
the  few  articles  that  my  pack  animal  car- 
ried for  me,  I  thought  how  comfortable 
a  buffalo  robe  would  be  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  also  how  I  could  relish  a  little 
buffalo  meat  for  supper,  and  before  ly- 
ing down  for  the  night  I  was  instinctively 
led  to  ask  the  Lord  to  send  me  a  buffalo. 
Now,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  for  I  have  on  many  different 
occasions  asked  the  Lord  for  blessings, 
which  He  in  His  mercy  has  bestowed 
upon  me.  But  when  I,  after  praying  as 
I  did  on  that  lonely  night  in  the  South 
Pass,  looked  around  me  and  spied  a 
buffalo  bull  within  fifty  yards  of  my  camp, 
my  surprise  was  complete;  I  had  certain- 
ly not  expected  so  immediate  an  answer 
to  my  prayer.  However,  I  soon  collected 
myself  and  was  not  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do.  Taking  deliberate  aim  at 
the  animal,  my  first  shot  brought  him 
down,  he  made  a  few  jumps  only,  and 
then  rolled  down  into  the  very  hollow 
where  I  was  encamped.  I  was  soon 
busily  engaged  skinning  my  game,  finish- 
ing which,  I  spread  the  hide  on  the  snow 
and  placed  my  bed  upon  it.  I  next  pre- 
pared supper,  eating  tongue  and  other 
choice  parts  of  the  animal  I  had  killed, 
to  my  heart's  content.  After  this  I  enjoyed 
a  refreshing  night's  sleep,  while  my 
horses  were  browsing  on  the  sage  brush. 

"Early  the  next  morning  I  was  on  my 
way  again,  and  soon  reached  what  is 
known  as  the  Ice  Springs  Bench.  There 
I  happened  upon  a  herd  of  buffalo,  and 
killed  a  nice  cow.  I  was  impressed  to  do 
this,  although  I  did  not  know  why  until  a 
few  hours  later,  but  the  thought  occurred 
to  my  mind  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  in  it,  as  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  find 
buffalo  herds  around   that  place  at  this 


late  part  of  the  season.  I  skinned  and 
dressed  the  cow;  then  cut  up  part  of  its 
meat  in  long  strips,  and  loaded  both  my 
horses  with  it.  Thereupon  I  resumed 
my  journey,  and  traveled  on  till  towards 
evening.  I  think  the  sun  was  about  an 
hour  high  in  the  west  when  I  spied  some- 
thing in  the  distance  that  looked  like  a 
black  streak  in  the  snow.  As  I  got  near 
to  it,  I  perceived  it  moved;  then  I  was 
satisfied  that  this  was  the  long  looked 
for  hand  cart  company,  led  by  Captain 
Edward  Martin.  I  reached  the  ill-fated 
train  just  as  the  immigrants  were  camp- 
ing for  the  night.  The  sight  that  met  my 
gaze  as  I  entered  their  camp  can  never 
be  erased  from  my  memory.  The  starved 
forms  and  haggard  countenances  of  the 
poor  sufferers,  as  they  moved  about 
slowly,  shivering  with  cold,  to  prepare 
their  scanty  evening  meal,  was  enough 
to  touch  the  stoutest  heart.  When  they 
saw  me  coming,  they  hailed  me  with  joy 
inexpressible,  and  when  they  further  be- 
held the  supply  of  fresh  meat  I  brought 
into  their  camp,  their  gratitude  knew  no 
bounds.  Flocking  around  me,  one  would 
say,  'Oh,  please,  give  me  a  sma'l  piece  ol 
meat;'  another  would  exclaim,  'My  poor 
children  are  starving,  do  give  me  a  little;' 
and  children  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
would  call  out,  'Give  me  some,  give  me 
some.'  At  first  I  tried  to  wait  on  them 
and  handed  out  the  meat  as  they  called 
for  it;  but  finally  I  told  them  to  help 
themselves.  Five  minutes  later  both  my 
horses  had  been  released  of  their  extra 
burden — the  meat  was  all  gone,  and  the 
next  few  hours  found  the  people  in  camp 
busily  engaged  cooking  and  eating  it, 
with  thankful  hearts. 

"A  prophecy  had  been  made  by  one  ol 
the  brethren  that  the  company  should 
feast  on  buffalo  meat,  when  their  pro- 
visions might  run  short  ;  my  arrival  in 
their  camp,  loaded  with  meat,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  that 
prediction;  but  only  the  beginning,  as  I 
afterwards  shot  and  killed  a  number  ot 
buffalo  for  them  as  we  journeyed  along. 

"When  I  saw  the  terrible  condition 
of  the  immigrants  on  first  entering  their 
camp,  my  heart  almost  melted  within 
me.     I  rose  up  in  my  saddle  and  tried  to 
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speak  cheering  and  comforting  words  to 
them.  I  told  them  also  that  they  should 
all  have  the  privilege  to  ride  into  Salt 
Lake  City,  as  more  teams  were  coming. 
"After  dark,  on  the  evening  of  my  ar- 
rival in  the  hand-cart  camp,  a  woman 
passed  the  camp  fire  where  I  was  sitting 
crying  aloud.  Wondering  what  was  the 
matter,  my  natural  impulse  led  me  to 
follow  her.  She  went  straight  to  Daniel 
Tyler's  wagon,  where  she  told  the  heart- 
rending story  ot  her  husband  being  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  in  pleading  tones 
she  asked  Elder  Tyler  to  come  and 
administer  to  him.  This  good  brother, 
tired  and  weary  as  he  was,  after  pulling 
hand-carts  all  day,  had  just  retired  for 
the  night,  and  was  a  little  reluctant  in 
getting  up;  but  on  this  earnest  solicitation 
he  soon  arose,  and  we  both  followed  the 
woman  to  the  tent,  in  which  we  found  the 
apparently  lifeless  form  of  her  husband. 
On  seeing  him,  Elder  Tyler  remarked, 
'I  can  not  administer  to  a  dead  man.' 
Brother  Tyler  requested  me  to  stay  and 
lay  out  the  supposed  dead  brother,  whi'e 
he  returned  to  his  wagon  to  seek  that 
rest  which  he  needed  so  much.  I  im- 
mediately stepped  back  to  the  camp  fire 
where  several  of  the  brethren  were  sit- 
ing, and  addressing  myself  to  Elders 
Grant,  Kimball  and  one  or  two  others. 
I  said:  'Will  you  boys  do  just  as  I 
tell  you?'  The  answer  was  in  the  af- 
firmative. We  then  went  to  work 
and  built  a  fire  near  the  tent  which 
I  and  Elder  Tyler  had  just  visited;  next 
we  warmed  some  water,  and  washed  the 
dying  man,  whose  name  was  Blair,  from 
head  to  foot.  I  then  anointed  him  with 
consecrated  oil  over  his  whole  body, 
after  which  we  laid  hands  on  him  and 
commanded  him  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  breathe  and  live.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous.  The  man  who  was 
dead  to  all  appearances,  immediately 
began  to  breathe,  sat  up  in  his  bed 
and  commenced  to  sing  a  hymn.  His 
wife,  unable  to  control  her  feelings  of 
joy  and  thankfulness,  ran  through  the 
camp  exclaiming:  'My  husband  was  dead, 
but  is  now  alive.  Praised  be  the  name  of 
God.  The  man  who  brought  the  buffalo 
meat  has  healed  him.' 


"This  circumstance  caused  a  general 
excitement  in  the  whole  camp,  and  many 
of  the  drooping  spirits  began  to  take 
fresh  courage  from  that  very  hour.  After 
this  the  greater  portion  of  my  time  was 
devoted  to  waiting  on  the  sick.  'Come 
to  me,'  'help  me,'  'please  administer  to 
my  sick  wife,'  or  'my  dying  child,'  etc., 
were  some  of  the  requests  that  were 
made  of  me  almost  hourly  for  some  time 
after  I  had  joined  the  immigrants,  and  I 
spent  days  going  from  tent  to  tent  admin- 
istering to  the  sick.  Truly  the  Lord  was 
with  me  and  others  of  His  servants  who 
labored  faithfully  together  with  me  in 
that  day  of  trial  and  suffering.  The 
result  of  this  our  labor  of  love  certainly 
redounded  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  a 
kind  and  merciful  God.  In  scores  of 
instances,  when  we  administered  to  the 
sick,  and  rebuked  the  diseases  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  suf- 
ferers would  rally  at  once;  they  were 
healed  almost  instantly.  I  believe  I 
administered  to  several  hundreds  in  a 
single  day;  and  I  could  give  names  of 
many  whose  lives  were  saved  by  the 
power  of  God.  But  I  will  only  give  the 
details  in  one  more  instance. 

"One  evening  after  having  gone  as  far 
as  Fort  Bridger  I  was  requested  by  a 
sister  to  come  and  administer  to  her  son, 
whose  name  was  Thomas.  He  was  very 
sick  indeed,  and  his  friends  expected  he 
would  die  that  night.  When  I  came  to 
the  place  where  he  lay  he  was  moaning 
pitifully,  and  was  almost  too  weak  to 
turn  around  in  his  bed.  I  felt  the  power 
of  God  resting  upon  me,  and  addressing 
the  young  man,  said:  'Will  you  believe 
the  words  I  tell  you?"  His  response  was 
'Yes.'  I  then  administered  to  him,  and 
he  was  immediately  healed.  He  got  up, 
dressed  himself,  and  danced  a  hornpipe 
on  the  end-board  of  a  wagon,  which  I 
procured  for  that  purpose.  But  notwith- 
standing these  manifestations  of  the 
Lord's  goodness,  many  of  the  immigrants 
whose  extremities  were  frozen,  lost  their 
limbs,  either  whole  or  in  part.  Many 
such  I  washed  with  water  and  castile 
soap,  until  the  frozen  parts  would  fall  off, 
after  which  I  would  sever  the  shreds  of 
flesh  from  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
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limbs  with  my  scissors.  Some  of  the 
emigrants  lost  toes,  others  fingers,  and 
again  others  whole  hands  and  feet;  one 
woman  who  now  resides  in  Koosharem, 
Piute  Co.,  Utah,  lost  both  her  legs  below 
he  knees,  and  quite  a  number  who  sur- 
vived became  cripples  for  life.  But  so 
far  as  I  remember  there  were  no  fresh 
cases  of  frozen  limbs  after  my  arrival  in 
camp.  As  the  train  moved  forward  in  the 
day  time  I  would  generally  leave  the  road 
in  search  of  game;  and  on  these  expedi- 
tions killed  and  dressed  a  number  of 
buffaloes,  distributing  their  meat  among 
the  people.  On  one  occasion  when  I  was 
lagging  behind  with  a  killed  buffalo,  an 
English  girl  by  the  name  of  Griffin  gave 
out  completely,  and  not  being  able  to  walk 
any  further,  she  lay  down  with  her  head 
in  the  snow.  When  I  saw  her  disabled 
condition  I  lifted  her  on  my  saddle  the 
horse  being  loaded  with  buffalo  meat, 
and  in  this  condition  she  rode  into  camp. 

"  Soon  more  relief  companies  were  met 
and  as  fast  as  the  baggage  was  transferred 
into  the  wagons,  the  hand  carts  were 
abandoned  one  after  another,  until  none 
were  left. 

"I  remained  with  the  immigrants  until 
the  last  of  Captain  Martin's  company 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  thirtieth 
of  November,  1856. 

"I have  but  a  very  little  to  say  about 


the  sufferings  of  Captain  Martin's  com- 
pany before  I  joined  it;  but  it  had  passed 
through  terrible  ordeals.  Women  and 
the  larger  children  helped  the  men  to  pull 
the  hand-carts,  and  in  crossing  the  frozen 
streams,  they  had  to  break  the  ice  with 
their  feet.  In  fording  the  Platte  River, 
the  largest  stream  they  had  to  cross  after 
the  cold  weather  set  in,  the  clothes  of  the 
immigrants  were  frozen  stiff  around  their 
bodies  before  they  could  exchange  them 
for  others.  This  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  many  deaths  which 
occurred  soon  afterwards.  It  has  been 
stated  on  good  authority  that  nineteen 
immigrants  died  one  night.  The  survivors 
who  performed  the  last  acts  of  kindness  to 
those  who  perished,  were  not  strong 
enough  to  dig  the  graves  of  sufficient 
depth  to  preserve  the  bodies  from  the 
wild  beasts,  and  wolves  were  actually 
seen  tearing  open  the  graves  before  the 
company  was  out  of  sight.  Many  of  the 
survivors,  in  witnessing  the  terrible 
afflictions  and  losses,  became  at  last 
almost  stupefied  or  mentally  dazed,  and 
did  not  seem  to  realize  the  terrible  con- 
dition they  were  in.  The  suffering 
from  the  lack  of  sufficient  food  also  told 
on  the  people.  When  the  first  relief 
teams  met  the  immigrants,  there  was  only 
one  day's  quarter  rations  left  in  camp ." 

Andrew  Jenson . 
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The  coronation  of  William  the  Con- 
queror as  King  of  England  marks  a  very 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  that 
country.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  trace  in  brief  form  the  events 
leading  to  the  union  of  the  two  peoples 
thus  placed  side  by  side  in  England,  and 
to  show  the  effects  of  that  union  on  the 
nature,  manners,  morals  and  language 
of  the  English.  The  characteristics  of 
each  of  the  two  peoples  have  already 
been  considered,  and  the  reader  is  merely 
asked  to  contrast  them  in  the  light  of 
this  description.  It  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  union  of  these  widely 
varying  elements  would  take  place  easily 


or  quickly.  On  the  contrary,  a  well  de- 
fined opposition  to  such  an  event  would 
be  expected.  Nor  was  this  opposition 
confined  to  one  of  the  parties ;  it  was 
partaken  of  by  both.  The  first  to  yield 
would  thus  confess  its  weakness  and  as  a 
result  become  the  subordinate  branch. 

Let  us  first  understand  the  relative 
social  position  of  the  two  peoples.  The 
King  of  England,  according  to  the  feudal 
system,  had  control  of  all  the  public 
lands  of  his  realm.  He  might  also  seize 
the  private  lands  of  those  who  rebelled 
against  his  power.  So  distasteful  was 
the  rule  of  the  Norman  King  to  the  Saxon 
freeholders  that  there  were  not  wanting 
pretexts  for  acts  of  seizure  and  forfeiture. 
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Rebellions  were  numerous,  and  as  often 
as  they  occurred,  the  lands  of  the  par- 
ticipants were  declared  forfeit  tor  the 
crown.  Nor  did  the  king  and  his 
nobles  always  wait  for  open  rebellion. 
Sometimes,  in  their  rapacity  they  seized 
upon  the  lands  of  their  Saxon  neighbors 
without  any  pretext  save  their  own  need. 
The  property  which  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  was  distributed  by  him 
in  fiefs,  or  feuds,  to  his  nobles,  in  return 
for  their  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  They  in 
turn  distributed  the  land  among  their 
retainers,  each  of  these  taking  his  oath  of 
fealty  to  his  lord  and  also  to  the  king. 
In  this  way  the  land  was  distributed  until 
the  lowest  class  of  vassals,  or  retainers, 
was  reached,  and  these  were  in  a  state 
of  almost  abject  slavery.  Among  them 
were  many  of  the  former  Saxon  land- 
holders, who  had  lost  their  proprietor- 
ship, and  were  forced  to  accept  the  most 
menial  labor  at  the  hands  of  their  con- 
querors. The  treatment  accorded  them 
by  the  Normans  was  extremely  brutal. 
The  latter  seemed  to  consider  themselves 
amenable  to  no  law.  One  of  the  old 
chroniclers  wrote  of  them,  "They 
thought  they  might  do  whatsoever  they 
pleased.  They  shed  blood  indiscrimi- 
nately, snatched  the  morsel  of  bread 
from  the  mouth  of  the  wretched,  and 
seized  upon  all  the  money,  the  goods,  the 
land."  They  built  castles  in  almost  in- 
accessible places,  and  sallied  forth  there- 
from to  rob  passing  travelers,  or  seize 
and  hold  them  for  ransom.  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  thing  for  a  wealthy  Jew  to  be 
seized  by  one  of  these  barons,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  most  horrible  torture  for  the 
purpose  of  wresting  his  money  from  him. 
We  have  it  on  good  authority  that  in  one 
instance  the  hapless  victim  was  stripped 
and  stretched  upon  iron  bars  beneath 
which  afire  was  kindled,  and  there  slowly 
roasted,  his  skin  meanwhile  being  kept 
covered  with  oil.  What  these  Norman 
nobles  did  with  the  Jews  they  would 
hardly  hesitate  to  do  fo  the  Saxons,  for 
both  these  people  were  regarded  by  the 
Norman  as  inferior,  and  as  their  legitimate 
prey.  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  under  these  circumstances  there 
should  be,   for  a   time,  no  desire  on  the 


part  of  either  the  Normans  or  the  Saxons 
to  unite  their  interests.  The  Normans 
occupying  the  forfeited  lands  of  the 
Saxons,  regarded  that  unhappy  people  as 
their  inferiors,  fit  only  to  till  the  soil 
under  their  direction;  the  Saxons  with 
pride  as  great  and  with  even  greater  stub- 
bornness, looked  upon  the  Normans  as 
usurpers  and  tyrants,  and  as  unfit  to 
form  alliances  of  any  character  with  the 
original  holders  of  the  land. 

As  their  social  life  was  distinct,  so,  at 
first,  was  their  language.  The  refined 
Normans  viewed  the  Saxon  tongue  as 
gross,  rough,  uncouth  and  inexpressive  ; 
the  Saxons,  in  turn,  regarded  the  Nor- 
man speech  as  weak,  insipid,  and  un- 
stable, unfit  for  the  expression  of  heroic 
sentiments  and  poetic  thought.  The 
Saxon  speech  was  largely  made  up  of  short 
words,  the  Norman  of  long;  the  Saxon 
was  rough,  the  Norman  smooth  ;  the 
Saxon  was  fitted  for  the  direct  statement 
of  a  thought,  the  Norman  for  implicit  ex- 
pression; the  Saxon  was  the  language  for 
the  home  circle,  the  Norman  for  refined 
society ;  the  Saxon  expressed  homely 
affections,  the  Norman  polite  sentiment, 
which  is  often  no  sentiment  at  all. 
Though  gruffj  the  Saxon  was  strong; 
though  polished,  the  Norman  was  weak. 
Neither  language  could  reach  its  highest 
degree  of  cultivation  alone;  combined, 
they  have  formed  the  ruling  speech  of 
the  world. 

Yet  at  first  there  were  no  indications  of 
such  combination.  The  Saxons  gave 
Saxon  names  to  objects,  and  did  not 
deign  to  notice  the  Norman  names. 
Evidences  of  this  fierce,  unyielding 
stubbornness  are  seen  in  the  English  lan- 
guage of  the  present,  in  the  fact  that  we 
apply  one  name  to  the  living  animal,  and 
a  different  one  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal 
when  prepared  for  food.  Ox  and  beef; 
calf  and  veal;  deer  and  venison;  swine  and 
pork;  sheep  and  mutton;  these  appella- 
tions testify  to  the  bitterness  of  the 
national  rivalry.  They  may  be  thus 
explained.  The  Saxons  were  the  game- 
keepers and  the  herders.  They  had  charge 
of  the  living  animals,  and  fattened  them  for 
the  Normans'  tables.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  the  Saxons  with  collars  on 
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their  necks  bearing  the  names  of  their 
owners,  taking  care  of  large  herds  of 
swine,  cattle,  or  sheep  for  their  Norman 
masters.  To  these  animals  the  Saxons 
applied  the  names  belonging  to  their 
own  language.  The  words  ox,  calf, 
sheep,  swine  and  deer  are  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin. 

The  Normans  took  but  little  interest  in 
the  living  animals.  They  judged  of  the 
care  taken  of  them  by  their  Saxon  keep- 
ers, from  the  state  of  the  flesh  when  it 
reached  the  tables.  The  Norman  word 
for  ox  was  bceuf;  for  calf,  veau;  for  swine, 
pore;  and  their  word  commonly  used  for 
sheep  was  mouton.  The  flesh  of  nearly 
all  animals  hunted  as  game  was  called 
venison  by  the  Normans,  although  we 
have  come  to  use  it  to  designate  merely 
the  flesh  of  the  deer.  Since  the  Saxons  had 
the  care  of  the  living  animals,  when,  as 
Wamba  in  Scott's  Ivanhoe  expresses  it, 
they  were  a  source  of  expense  and  trou- 
ble, we  have  become  accustomed  to  use 
the  Saxon  names  to  designate  the  living 
creatures.  As  the  Normans  came  in 
contact  with  the  animals  only  when  their 
flesh  was  ready  to  use,  or,  to  borrow 
Wamba's  idea  again,  when  they  were  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit,  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  applying  the  Norman  name 
to  the  edible  flesh.  Hence  we  call  the 
living  animals  swine,  oxen,  deer,  sheep 
and  calves;  their  flesh,  pork,  beef,  veni- 
son, mutton  and  veal,  the' latter  names 
being  taken  directly  from  the  above  men- 
tioned Norman  words,  pore,  bceuf,  veni- 
son, mouton  and  veau. 

One  of  the  peoples  and  its  language 
must  of  necessity  form  the  foundation  of 
the  combined  people  and  the  composite 
language.  The  question  as  to  which 
would  form  the  ground-work  was  to  be 
decided  by  subsequent  events.  Mani- 
festly, the  one  capable  of  holding  out  for 
the  greater  length  of  time,  would  gain 
superior  strength.  If  one  of  the  two 
peoples  should  begin  using  the  speech  of 
the  other,  its  own  language  would  ne- 
cessarily become  a  less  strictly  national 
one.  The  other  would  still  remain 
national,  and  would  lose  none  of  its 
original  strength  and  independence. 
Just  so,  if  one  of  the  peoples  should  con- 


descend to  ask  for  terms  of  social 
intercourse  with  the  other,  the  first  would 
lose  its  social  independence,  the  second 
would  gain  in  strength  and  stability. 
Both  of  these  things  did  happen,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  same  people. 

The  Normans  were  the  masters;  the 
Saxons,  generally  the  servants,  or  in 
some  instances,  the  slaves.  It  is  the 
master's  place  to  command,  the  servant's 
to  obey.  If  the  Norman  wished  to  give  a 
command  to  his  Saxon  dependent,  he 
must  do  so  in  the  latter's  language,  for 
the  Saxon  would  not  think  of  learning 
the  Norman  tongue.  Hence,  the  Nor- 
mans were  first  to  yield  the  independence 
of  their  language.  They  had  to  learn  the 
Saxon  tongue  in  order  to  have  their 
personal  wants  supplied. 

As  it  was  with  the  language,  so  it  was 
with  the  social  relations.  The  Saxons  still 
retained  their  old  titles  of  nobility,  and 
the  Norman  nobles  early  saw  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  forming 
matrimonial  alliances  with  the  high-born 
ladies  of  Saxon  descent.  But  there  was 
no  corresponding  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  Saxons  to  enter  into  the  union,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  Normans  were  the 
first  to  give  up  their  social  supremacy 
and  corneas  supplicants  for  matrimonial 
favor.  A  few  alliances  of  this  kind  were 
formed  during  the  generation  succeeding 
the  Norman  conquest;  and  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Conquerer's  son  set  the 
example  to  his  countrymen,  by  marrying 
a  princess  of  the  Saxon  line.  The 
logical  result  of  this  yielding  on  the  part 
of  the  Normans  was  to  make  them 
the  secondary  people  and  their  lan- 
guage the  auxiliary  portion  of  the  new 
tongue. 

The  basis  of  the  present  English  nation 
is  the  Saxon  element;  the  Norman  element 
has  been  grafted  into  the  original  stock. 
The  Saxon  tongue  may  be  considered 
the  warp  of  the  present  English  language, 
the  Norman  speech  is  the  woof  or  filling. 
Although  the  two  nations  amalgamated 
together  and  formed  almost  a  homogen- 
eous one,  yet  the  two  languages 
have  never  fully  coalesced.  Their  parts 
are  still  separately  and  distinctly  seen,  as 
the  warp  and    filling    may    be    clearly 
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distinguished  even  in  the  most  closely 
woven   cloth. 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  review  of 
the  events  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
the  present  English  nation,  it  may  be  well 
to  speak  of  the  changes  wrought  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  and  language  by 
the  Normans.  It  was  only  a  change.  It 
did  not  amount  to  the  formation  of 
another  people  and  tongue,  but  merely  to 
a  modification  of  the  old.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  Saxons  as  slow 
and  plodding,  yet  honest  and  stable. 
Instead  of  the  outward  culture  and 
refinement  so  generally  sought  after  by 
their  descendants  at  the  present,  they 
possessed  an  innate  honesty  and  integrity 
which  needed  no  external  display  of 
refined  manners  to  manifest  it.  Yet  their 
lack  of  the  petite  morale,  as  the  French 
so  well  express  it,  the  small  manners  and 
courtesies  for  which  the  latter  people  are 
so  famous,  would  be  considered  a  serious 
one  now.  This  lack  was  supplied  by  the 
Normans.  And  best  of  all,  this  outward 
polish,  when  added  to  the  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  the  English  character,  was  no 
counterfeit.  It  became  the  outward 
show  of  what  really  was  within.  The 
slow,  plodding  ways  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
were  modified  by  the  sprightliness  of  the 
Normans,  resulting  in  a  moderation 
which  partook  of  neither  extreme.  The 
aptness,  or  tact  of  the  Normans  supplied 
a  great  deficiency  in  the  English  charac- 
ter, without  destroying  the  stability  so 
necessary  to  national  progress.  The 
feudal  system,  before  referred  to  as  being 
introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans, 
was  open  to  many  objections;  but  con- 
sidering its  restraining  influence  on  kings 
who  would  otherwise  have  become 
tyrants,  it  was  the  best  system  of  govern- 
ment possible  in  the  middle  ages.  It 
proved  the  opposite  of  a  benefit  at  first, 
but  later,  in  the  reigns  of  King  John  and 
his  son  King  Henry,  the  feudal  barons 
united  with  the  people  in  resisting 
tyranny,  and  secured  for  the  English 
Magna  Charta  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  former  the  foundation  and  the 
latter  the  exponent  of  England's  free- 
dom and  greatness. 

The  refining  influence  of  chivalry  was 


brought  into  England  by  the  Normans. 
The  knight,  who  was  the  chief  product 
of  this  system,  was  supposed  to  represent 
all  the  virtues  of  a  man  and  a  Christian. 
Though  he  often  fell  far  short  of  this  ideal, 
yet  the  ideal  itself  produced  vast  benefit 
in  the  fact  that  the  people  were  led  to 
appreciate  more  fully  than  had  before 
been  possible,  the  value  of  a  high  type  of 
manhood.  The  respect  for  woman 
already  spoken  of  as  a  characteristic  of 
the  Saxons,  became  a  chivalrous  re- 
gard, and  each  knight  considered  it  his 
duty  to  protect  her  against  all  assaults. 
The  refined  tournament  was  substituted 
for  the  rude  contests  of  the  Saxons,  and 
similar  civilizing  influences  were  exerted 
in  other  directions. 

Under  the  refining  power  of  the  Nor- 
mans, the  English  character  under- 
went a  favorable  change.  Its  rough 
edges  were  worn  off,  and  a  polish  was 
given  which  rendered  the  people  suscepti- 
ble of  greater  advancement  in  civilization. 
Neither  the  Anglo  Saxon  nor  the  Norman 
people  alone  would  have  been  capable  of 
great  advancement;  combined,  they  are 
able  to  lead  the  world.  Without  the  in- 
fusion of  the  Norman  blood,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Saxon  race  would  have 
fallen  into  decay.  This  infusion  gave  it 
a  new  lease  of  life,  and  that  a  more 
active  and  useful  life  than  the  former  one. 
Quickness,  aptness,  brilliancy,  polish, 
culture,  these  formed  the  legacy  be- 
stowed by  the  Normans  upon  the  English, 
and  these  qualities  were  complemental  to 
the  best  characteristics  of  the  old  Saxon 
stock. 

The  effect  of  the  Norman  conquest  on 
the  language  of  England  was  important 
and  beneficial.  In  common  with  the 
other  languages  of  Teutonic  origin,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  was  a  gruff,  harsh  tongue, 
its  root  words  short,  but  capable  of  being 
combined  into  self-explanatory  com- 
pounds, some  of  these  being  unwieldy  in 
length.  The  language  possessed  a  great 
number  of  grammatical  inflections,  and 
some  of  these  were  awkward  and  far 
from  beautiful.  No  matter  how  long  the 
adjective  in  the  positive  degree  of  com- 
parison, its  comparative  and  superlative 
degrees  must  be   formed   by  tacking  on 
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an  additional  syllable.  So  with  forming 
the  possessive  of  nouns.  There  were 
many  ways  of  forming  the  plural  of 
nouns,  the  use  of  s  and  es  not  being 
general,  as  it  is  now.  The  use  of  en  as  a 
plural  formative  was  quite  common,  and 
this  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  word 
oxen. 

The  Normans  remedied  these  defects 
of  the  Saxon  speech,  as  well  as  other 
faults  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
name.  Vast  numbers  of  French  words 
were  introduced,  and,  as  the  French 
language  is  of  Romance  origin,  it  opened 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  many 
Latin  and  Greek  vocables.  Numbers  of 
Saxon  words  were  expunged,  and  these 
words  of  foreign  origin  took  their  places, 
forming,  at  the  present,  at  least  half  of 
the  English  vocabulary.  These  imported 
words  were  much  more  smooth  and 
pleasant  to  the  ear  than  were  those  of 
Saxon  origin,  and  their  adoption  gave  an 
air  of  polish  and  refinement  to  the 
language,  and  yet  did  not  deprive  it  of 
its  native  vigor  and  strength.  The  for- 
mation of  long,  awkward  compounds  was 
abolished,  and  grammatical  inflections 
were  greatly  reduced  in  number,  the  only 
one  left  to  the  noun  being  the  possessive 
in  's.     This  is  a   contraction   of   the  old 


genitive  form,  es.  More  and  most,  and 
less  and  least  came  to  be  used  for  form- 
ing the  comparative  and  superlative  de- 
grees of  long  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
thus  abolishing  the  addition  of  an  extra 
syllable  to  such  words.  The  use  of  of  to 
betoken  possession  was  introduced, 
while  the  addition  of  s  and  es  became  the 
common  mode  of  forming  the  plural  of 
nouns. 

As  a  result  of  these  changes  the 
English  has  become  one  of  the  leading 
languages,  if  not  the  most  important  one, 
in  combined  strength  and  flexibility.  The 
presence  of  a  great  number  of  synony- 
mous words  renders  it  possible  to  secure 
great  variety  of  expression.  The  writer 
can  choose  between  the  short,  gruff, 
strong  Saxon  words  and  the  fluent,  ele- 
gant, sonorous  French  and  Latin 
vocables,  suiting  his  choice  to  the  nature 
of  his  writing. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  this  article, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Norman  conquest, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  crushing  blow 
against  England,  in  reality  added  new 
life  and  vigor  to  the  race,  and  beauty  and 
stability  to  the  language.  Like  all  other 
seeming  calamities  in  history,  it  has  been 
overruled  to  the  good  of  the  world . 

Willard  Done. 
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That  period  of  the  world's  history 
known  as  the  Middle  Ages  is  marked,  in 
the  beginning,  by  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  and,  in  its  end,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  modern  European 
states,  the  expulsion  of  the  Saracens  and 
the  leaven  of  a  growing  opinion  that  a 
man  had  a  right  to  think  for  himself. 
It  is  a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
chapter  of  the  history  of  human  affairs. 
It  represents  the  inanimate,  spiritless 
state  that  followed  the  revulsion  in  the 
conditions  of  government,  and  this  com- 
atose state,  followed  by  the  gradual 
awakening  of  the  vigorous  northern 
tribes  to  a  better  civilization  and  a  purer 
religion.     We  shall  view,  in  the  study  of 
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this  history  a  panorama  of  the  quarrels 
between  Pope  and  emperor.  A  struggle 
for  the  mastery  of  temporal  power,  the 
descent  and  invasions  and  migrations  of 
our  progenitors,  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic 
tribes.  We  shall  behold  with  curiosity, 
the  strange  freak  of  repentance  and  piety 
resulting  in  the  Crusades;  then  that 
upward  step  of  manhood  known  as 
chivalry.  The  clash  of  arms  will 
resound  from  feudal  castles;  the  groans 
of  agony  will  murmur  from  inquisitor- 
ial dungeons;  the  prayer  and  hymn  will 
ascend  to  the  skies  from  the  terrible 
stake.  Pride,  arrogance,  bigotry  and 
tyranny  will  assail  us  on  one  hand; 
poverty,  servility,  fanaticism  and  blind- 
ness will  cringe  on  the  other;  while  for  a 
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period  of  six  hundred  years  the  ignorance, 
gloom  and  despondency  of  the  dark 
ages  will  settle  down  upon  us—like  a 
pall  or  the  gloom  of  a  cloudy  midnight. 
But  the  sands  roll  slowly  down,  the  hours 
glide  on  surely  in  their  gloomy  silence. 
Midnight  is  no  more;  the  dawn  ap- 
proaches; slowly  the  sun  of  modern 
civilization,  rises  with  a  cloudy  splendor 
and  blazes  at  length  in  full-orbed  glory. 
True,  it  is  still  cloudy  (for  we  ^hall  never 
bask  in  the  full,  warm  rays  of  an  uncloud 
ed  civilization  before  that  great  day  when 
Satan  shall  be  bound),  but  who  can  gaze 
unmoved  upon  the  marvel  of  a  rainbow 
colored  sunrise,  or  feel  that  it  is  not  even 
the  more  beautiful  for  its  "  pictured 
cloudiness." 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  world  presented  the  anomalous  con- 
dition, in  a  degree  unknown  before  or 
since,  of  the  union  of  every  civilized 
nation,  under  the  sway  of  one  sceptre. 
The  empire  of  Augustus  extended  over 
all  the  lands  that  formed  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  reached  over  and 
grasped  the  larger  part  of  Great  Britain. 
The  policy  of  Augustus  and  the  irresisti- 
ble valor  of  theRoman  arms,  had  absorbed 
all  that  was  valuable  among  nations,  and 
the  northern  barbarians,  the  rebellious 
Moors,  the  despotic  Persians  and  the 
wild  Arabians,  were  but  little  dreaded  by 
the  legions  which  were  powerfully  or- 
ganized on  the  frontiers  and  in  the 
provinces,  howsoever  weakened  by  cor- 
ruption the  empire  might  be  at  the  core. 
But  in  the  proudest  days  of  the  Eternal 
City,  she  well  knew  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  lands  that  bowed  beneath  her 
sceptre  were  not  the  boundaries  of  the 
earth.  Sad  experience  had  warned  her 
that  beyond  every  border  lurked  a  surly 
foe.  And  now,  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
Christian  era,  Arminius  had,  by  his  defeat 
of  Varus,  instilled  in  her  a  wholesome 
dread  and  respect  for  the  German  arms. 
Augustus,  sharing  the  dismay  of  his 
people,  beats  his  head  and  exclaims, 
repeatedly  "  Quintilius  Varus,  give  me 
back  my  legions!"  From  henceforth, 
while  a  show  is  made  of  reconquering  the 
Germans,  the  Rhine  is  the  acknowledged 


boundary  of  the  Empire,  and  moderation 
and  disdain  become  the  cloaks  in  which 
fear  becomes  disguised. 

And  now.  surfeited  with  pride,  follows 
the  rapid  decline  of  that  majestic  empire 
to  which  every  civilized  kingdom  had 
bowed  in  homage  and  subjection.  It 
were  a  wearisome  task  to  rehearse  the 
bloody  details  of  the  last  convulsive 
throbbings  of  its  existence.  During  her 
last  two  or  three  centuries  the  purple  of 
her  throne  was  only  worn  as  a  prelude  to 
assassination  and  yet  ambition  eagerly 
grasped  for  the  sceptre  which  was  sold 
by  the  soldiers  to  the  highest  bidder. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  useful  element 
of  history  to  study  the  causes  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  nations.  The  spectacle 
of  profligacy  and  utter  wickedness  pre- 
sented in  a  view  of  the  declining  days  ot 
Rome  is  abhorrent.  It  cannot  be  read 
without  a  feeling  of  inward  shrinking  and 
disgust.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as 
an  empire  she  deserved  to  fall.  Her  mis- 
sion in  the  advancement  of  humanity  was 
indeed  accomplished.  Pe'ty  provincial 
jealousy  and  clannish  strife  had  been  sub- 
dued by  submergence  under  one  sway 
and  the  same  laws  ;  and  under  this  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  otherwise  narrow 
nationalities,  the  Greek  culture  and  the 
Christian  religion  had  been  transmitted 
from  land  to  land  and  nourished  under 
the  same  broad  wing.  But  now  her  cup 
of  iniquity  was  full  and  running  over. 
Her  princes  bedraggled  her  purple  in  the 
blackest  filth  of  wickedness  and  inhuman 
cruelty;  no  enormity  was  too  hideous  or 
monstrous  to  be  practiced  from  the 
throne,  and  while  manhood  was  insulted 
by  their  profligacy,  the  blood  of  innocence 
cried  piteously  from  the  ground  for 
vengeance. 

Whether  or  not  the  common  people 
were  as  wicked  as  the  rulers  is  a  ques- 
tion. In  the  Italian  peninsula  we  may 
imagine  that  morals  ran  low  from  the 
motley  crowds  that  made  up  its  popula- 
tion. The  continual  wars  that  had  been 
waged  against  foreign  foes  had  almost 
caused  the  disappearance  of  Italian  free- 
men of  the  middle  classes,  and  in  their 
places  were  "slaves,  the  chance-sweep 
ings  of  every  conquered  country,  shoals 
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of  Africans,  Sardinians,  Asiatics,  Illyrians 
and  others."  The  Nerus,  Caligulas  and 
Messalinas  may  or  may  not  have  had 
their  imitators  in  the  provinces.  Some 
historians  assert  that  the  foulest  im- 
morality was  general  in  all  classes  of 
Roman  society,  and  we  have  a  story 
handed  down  ot  an  incident  which 
occurred  in  one  of  the  Italian  towns  as 
early  as  80  B.  C,  (in  the  last  days  of  the 
Republic)  which  would  indicate  an  incor- 
rigible state  of  morals  and  a  shocking 
development  of  intrigue  as  well  as  judi- 
cial corruption.  Augustus  endeavored, 
with  some  temporary  success,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  morals  but  he  set  the  ex- 
ample of  profligacy  himself  and  it  was 
not  long  before  moral  depravity  was 
worse  than  ever. 

One  thing  may  be  always  observable  in 
history — the  one  thing  wherein  "history 
repeats  itself"  unerringly  whether  in 
public  or  private  affairs.  It  is  in  this  that 
a  fall  is  always  preceded  by  pride. 
Though  the  provinces  were  strictly  under 
the  rule  of  Rome,  the  proud  title  of 
Roman  citizen  was  given  only  to  the  free- 
man who  resided  within  her  walls.  This 
may  have  caused  a  jealous   division,  for 


the  Roman  citizen  did  not  forget  his 
supreme  position  and  its  prerogatives. 
This  exclusiveness  may,  in  turn,  have 
caused  a  cnange  of  temperature  and 
scenery  in  the  descent  from  the  proud, 
heartless  heights  of  princes  and  patricians 
to  the  low-lying  valleys  of  plebeians  and 
slaves.  The  egregious,"  arrogant  pride  ot 
Rome  lay  at  the  foundation  of  her 
wickedness  and  downfall.  We  cannot,, 
however,  imagine  that  her  subject  towns 
and  provinces  made  any  effort  to  stay  her 
fall  or  to  teach  her,  by  a  better  example, 
the  exercise  of  greater  virtues.  Human 
nature  worships  and  imitates  the  pomp 
and  power  and  tinsel  of  worldliness,  and 
if  jealousy  existed  it  were  doubtless  that 
the  Messalinas  and  Commodus's  of  the 
provinces  could  be,  at  best,  but  "smaller 
fry"  than  those  upon  the  throne.  Never- 
theless, some  good  must  have  existed 
among  the  masses  to  make  possible 
the  rapid  growth  of  Christianity  on  the 
dead  ashes  of  Paganism.  The  empire 
fell  as  definitely  as  Sodom,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  five  righteous,  the  people 
were  spared  the  utter  desolation  which 
their  wickedness  deserved. 

Ricby  Lamont. 
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A   STORY   OF   NAUVOO. 


Nauvoo  had  passed  the  zenith  of  its 
fame.  Already  had  the  bullet-pierced 
bodies  of  the  martyred  Prophet  and 
Patriarch  been  mourned  over  by  the 
grief-stricken  thousands  of  their  devoted 
followers.  Armed  mobs,  led  by  mer- 
cenary plunderers,  surrounded  the  city 
like  vultures  around  the  dying  soldier, 
waiting  until  it  should  become  a  helpless 
victim  to  their  rapacity.  The  fields  of 
corn,  ripening  in  the  mellow  September 
light,  had  been  trampled  to  the  earth  by 
hoofs  of  horses  and  feet  of  brutal  men. 
All  evidences  of  thrift,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  had  disappeared  beneath  relent- 
less persecution  and  merciless  robbery. 
All  business  within  the  city  was  stag- 
nated,   and     in    terror     the    inhabitants 


awaited  the  shock  of  the  encounter  they 
knew  was  sure  to  come.  Oaths  and 
bitter  imprecations  grated  harshly  on 
the  expectant  ear,  as  the  drunken 
revelers  without  feasted  upon  the  fruits 
of  their  maraudings,  and  drank  deep 
draughts  of  liquor  in  honor  of  their 
"triumph!"  Sensitive  women,  hearing 
these  terrible  sounds,  clasped  their  chil- 
dren and  uttered  silent  prayers  for  the 
safety  of  the  husbands  and  fathers 
stationed  without  the  city  to  protect  its 
people  from  a  sudden  attack. 

The  main  body  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  fated  city  had  departed  in  despair  of 
retaining  their  possessions,  and  were 
established  in  temporary  quarters  await- 
ing their  historic  journey  to  the  wilds  of 
western    America.        The   remnant  still 
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dwelling  in  the  city  had  stayed  in  a  vain 
hope  of  receiving  their  rights  at  the  hands 
of  the  State,  since  bitter  experience  had 
taught  them  the  quality  of  the  justice  to 
be  obtained  from  their  brutal  persecu- 
tors. 

Such  were  the  conditions  in  "Nauvoo, 
the  Beautiful,"  in  the  early  part  of 
September,  1846.  What  had  been  the 
conditions  there  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
notice  but  briefly.  Twenty  thousand  of 
the  noblest  and  most  progressive  citizens 
of  the  land,  had  united  to  found  a  city, 
the  pride  and  the  glory  of  the  majestic 
Mississippi.  The  traveler  on  that  mighty 
stream,  his  eye  weary  of  the  succession 
of  barren  hills  and  malarial  swamps,  ex- 
perienced a  thrill  of  pleasure  as  his  boat 
swept  around  a  jutting  point,  and  the 
"City  of  the  Saints"  lay  before  him.  He 
first  saw  the  low  marshy  plain,  skirting 
the  river.  On  the  gently  rising  ground 
beyond,  the  orderly-arranged  streets, 
neat  dwellings  and  fruitful  orchards  de- 
lighted his  eye,  and  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  city  and  the  sluggish 
stream,  the  Temple  stood,  its  white  walls 
glistening  in  the  sun.  Fields  of  waving 
grain  covered  the  plains  around  the  city, 
and  all  the  glorious  picture  was  illumined 
by  the  summer  sun,  its  glare  softened  by 
the  mists  arising  from  the  river.  Such 
had  been  the  appearance  of  this  won- 
drous city  but  one  short  year  before  the 
date  named  above;  but  the  partisan  hate 
of  unprincipled  men  with  priestly  leaders, 
had  destroyed  the  picture,  as  the  unskill- 
ul  ruffian  might  with  wanton  brush 
efface  the  grandest  effort  of   a   master 

artist. 
******** 

"My  life  is  nothing  to  me,  only  as  I  may 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  others."  This  was 
the  remark  of  a  gray-haired  veteran,  as  he 
shouldered  his  musket  and  prepared  to 
march  to  the  defense  of  his  home  and 
loved  ones. 

"But  father,"  pleaded  the  young  girl  at 
his  side,  "there  are  others  to  make  the 
struggle  for  our  preservation.  Young, 
vigorous  men  are  still  among  us.  Your  eye 
is  dim,  your  nerve  unsteady.  The  danger 
is  great,  too  great  for  you  to  be  exposed 
to  it.     The  sun  shines  upon  your  whiten 


ing  hair  and  gives  to  you  a  crown  of 
glory  worthy  of  a  king,  and  the  king  goes 
not  to  battle  when  the  trumpet  calls." 

"Even  the  king  responds  to  the  call 
when  the  danger  is  great  and  the  l;.ves  and 
honor  of  his  subjects  are  at  stake.  What, 
therefore,  shall  one  of  the  least  of  the 
servants  of  our  great  King  do  when  His 
chosen  people  become  a  prey  to  the 
spoiler  ?  Shall  I  wait  at  my  hearth  until  it 
is  polluted  and  desecrated  at  the  hands  of 
the  emissaries  of  Satan,  and  the  dear  ones 
of  whom  I,  unworthy  though  I  am,  may 
be  considered  king  and  protector,  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  lust  of  libertines? 
No,  my  daughter,  ask  me  not  to  desert 
you  and  your  sisters  to  such  a  fate;  rather 
let  me  shed  my  last  drop  of  blood  in 
defence  of  the  honor  of  a  family,  no  mem- 
ber of  which  has  had  cause  to  blush  for 
its  past  history." 

Silenced  by  the  impressive  manner  of 
her  father,  Mabel  Brown  drew  his  face 
down  and  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the 
wrinkled  forehead,  asking  God's  pro- 
tection over  him  in  his  fight  for  the  rights 
of  his  people. 

So  James  Brown  joined  the  militia  of 
the  State  of  Illinois,  summoned  under 
the  leadership  of  Major  Clifford,  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent  citizens  of  Nauvoo  from 
the  ravages  of  Thomas  S.  Brockman 
and  his  lawless  band.  It  was  well  known 
that  a  conflict  was  imminent,  unless  the 
defenders  would  accede  to  the  arrogant 
demand  of  themobbers  for  an  immediate 
surrender  of  the  city.  Rudely  improvised 
artillery  was  constructed  for  use  in  the 
defence.  With  grim  determination  the 
'Spartan  Band,"  consisting  mainly  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  and  forming  a  portion 
of  the  State  militia,  awaited  the  attack, 
and  prepared  to  repulse  it. 

The  nth  of  September,  1846,  witnessed 
the  opening  of  the  assault.  With  dogged 
persistence  the  mob  advanced,  firing  up- 
on the  militia  who  bravely  stood  their 
ground  and  returned  the  fire  with  telling 
effect.  Nor  was  James  Brown,  a  veteran 
of  the  war  of  1812,  the  least  important 
element  of  the  defence,  for  in  spite  of  his 
trembling  nerve  and  dimming  eye,  he  in- 
spired by  his  cool  courage  the  bravery  of 
many  a  younger   man,  who  might  other- 
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wise  have  wavered  under  the  sharp  fire  of 
musketry  and  artillery.  On  the  next  day 
the  fight  was  resumed  with  even  more 
destructive  effect,  and  when  night  came 
the  verdure  bore  crimson  stains,  while  a 
widowed  mother  mourned  the  untimely 
death  of  brave  husband  and  valiant  son. 
For  four  days  more,  desultory  fighting 
was  kept  up,  and  when  the  humiliating, 
but  necessary,  terms  of  evacuation  were 
arranged,  James  Brown  returned  to  his 
home  to  prepare  in  sorrow  for  the 
removal  of  his  family  from  the  fated  city. 
II. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  us  to 
revert  to  a  period  some  six  months 
prior  to  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
previous  chapter.  For  two  years  Mabel 
Brown  had  occupied  a  prominent  place 
among  the  attractive  young  ladies  of 
Nauvoo.  Perhaps  the  word  "handsome" 
would  best  present  an  idea  of  her  ap- 
pearance, for  the  word  "pretty"  is  too 
insipid  and  characterless  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  her  looks.  Miss  Brown  was 
preeminently  a  young  woman  of  charac- 
ter. Her  self  reliance  and  strong 
judgment  had  had  many  opportunities 
for  development  in  the  scenes  through 
which  Nauvoo  had  recently  passed.  It 
had  been  a  time  of  general  and  special 
trial  to  all  the  Saints  in  the  city,  but  to 
Mabel  trials  of  a  somewhat  unique  char- 
acter had  come.  In  addition  to  the 
discomfort,  vexation,  and  even  positive 
suffering  incident  to  the  scenes  of  blood- 
shed and  pillage  witnessed  by  the  inmates 
of  the  city,  she  had  suffered  from  perse- 
cutions brought  upon  her  by  what  should 
have  procured  her  happiness — her  own 
personal  attractions.  Tall  and  stately, 
with  sufficient  vivacity  to  impress  her  per- 
sonality favorably  upon  her  companions, 
and  still  with  enough  dignity  to  repel 
contemptuous  familiarity,  this  girl  had 
become  the  favorite  of  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  of  both  sexes.  She  had  borne 
with  becoming  dignity  and  modesty  the 
favor  shown  her  by  heradmirers,  nor  had 
she  at  first  committed  herself  to  any 
semblance  of  favoritism  to  any  of  her 
male   friends. 

But  this  state  of  affairs  could  not 
last   long;     her  heart    was    not   capable 


of  distributing  its  sentiments  to  all  of 
these  alike,  and  soon  her  choice  was 
made,  and  her  affections  were  placed. 
And  strange  to  say,  the  one  upon  whom 
she  had  bestowed  the  riches  of  her 
affection,  was  one  who  had  been  least 
assiduous  in  his  attentions  towards  her. 
Frank  Warner  was  not  a  man  who 
carried  his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  He  was 
discreet  in  all  things,  and  in  none 
more  so  than  in  the  matter  of  throwing 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  one  of  the 
gentle  sex.  Strong,  manly,  and  self- 
reliant,  bold  and  independent  in  mind, 
tall  and  noble  in  form,  he  felt  himself 
worthy  of  the  love  of  any  girl,  and  con- 
sidered himself  in  no  way  bound  to 
supplicate  her  for  that  which  he  consid- 
ered his  right.  Not  that  he  carried  his 
self  assertion  to  the  dangerous  verge  of 
conceit.  He  was  always  pleasant  and 
kind  to  his  associates,  treating  all  with 
due  consideration,  and  showing  favors  to 
those  who  he  knew  would  receive  bene- 
fit therefrom. 

There  were  no  conventionalities  in 
Nauvoo  society  at  that  time.  The 
people  felt  such  a  bond  of  sympathy 
for  one  another  in  their  afflictions,  that 
formalities  were  abandoned  and  all  felt 
as  brethren  and  friends  together.  In 
their  social  gatherings,  which,  however, 
were  seldom  held  in  their  troubled  cir- 
cumstances, all  mingled  together  in 
perfect  freedom,  without  the  constraint 
which  has  entered  society  through  the 
door  of  modern  fashion  and  social 
observances.  And  still  a  gallantry  was 
shown  towards  all,  which  is  rarely 
equaled  in  this  day  of  boasted  politeness 
and  refinement. 

It  happened  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1846,  that  a  party  was  given  by 
Mabel  in  a  large  apartment  of  her  com- 
fortable home.  A  general  invitation  was 
given  to  all  the  young  men  and  women  of 
that  part  of  the  city,  and  extensive 
preparations  were  made  for  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  those  who  should 
assemble.  Frank  Warner  attended  the 
party,  bringing  with  him  one  of  the  young 
ladies  of  his  neighborhood,  and  Mabel's 
heart  sank  within  her  when  she  saw  his 
attentions  toward  his  companion. 
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There  had  been  whispers  among  the 
young  people  of  the  city,  to  the  effect 
that  the  love  of  Frank  Warner  was 
turned  towards  Mabel  Brown,  and 
they  had  not  failed  to  reach  her 
ears;  she  knew,  too,  that  still  more 
positive  rumors  were  circulated,  to  the 
effect  that  she  was  far  from  unwilling  to 
return  her  heart  for  his.  None  knew, 
better  than  she,  how  true  was  the  latter 
rumor.  Tne  dancing  and  festivities  went 
on,  and  she  bravely  tried  to  perform  her 
duty  as  hostess,  but  still  her  eyes  would 
follow  the  movements  of  Frank  and  his 
companion,  and  an  unconscious  sigh  was 
now  and  then  blown  from  her  lips. 

A  close  observer  of  these  symptoms  was 
Harvey  Burrell.  He  was  the  son  of  one 
who  had  been  a  leading  man  in  the 
affairs  of  Nauvoo,  but  who  had  yielded 
to  the  pressure  of  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, and  left  the  Church.  Though 
not  pronounced  in  his  opposition  to  the 
work,  he  was  one  of  those  silent  and 
apparently  neutral  enemies  who  did  so 
much  to  harrass  and  perplex  the  Saints 
during  the  last  few  years  of  their  resi- 
dence in  Nauvoo.  But,  as  is  often  the 
case,  his  children,  influenced  by  his 
withdrawal,  engaged  in  open  opposition 
to  the  work  of  God,  and  were  known 
among  the  people  as  its  enemies. 
Harvey  Burrell  was  more  aggressive  than 
any  of  the  other? ,  being  possessed  of  a 
strong  character  and  a  stubborn  will. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  suitors  for 
Mabel's  hand,  but  his  known  unfriendli- 
ness to  her  people  had  imbued  her  with 
a  prejudice  which  his  handsome  appear- 
ance had  been  unable  to  overcome.  He 
knew  that  Frank  was  Mabel's  favorite 
among  the  young  men  and  therefore, 
on  the  night  of  the  party  he  watched 
with  satisfaction  the  cause  and  the 
progress  of  her  jealousy. 

He  carelessly  remarked  to  his  com- 
panion, in  a  tone  which  Mabel  would 
hear.  "When  are  Frank  Warner  and  Eva 
Hurd  to  be  married  ?" 

"I  did  not  know  they  were  engaged," 
was  the  answer  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"I  understand,"  he  said,  in  the  same 
tone  of  apparent  indifference,  "that  they 
became   engaged   last  week.      And  see 


how  attentive  he  is  to  her;  he  has  been 
at  her  side  the  entire  evening." 

"  I  had  noticed  that,"  said  the  other, 
"but  I  supposed  him  to  be  paying  the 
attention  due  to  his  partner." 

Burrell  laughed  in  a  significant  manner 
and  retired  to  another  part  of  the  room. 
Soon  he  approached  Mabel  who  still 
sat  intently  watching  Frank  and  his 
companion.  She  started  at  his  salutation 
and  faced  him  in  confusion.  "Are 
you  enjoying  the  party?"  she  managed  to 
inquire. 

"  I  am  not  taking  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  dancing,"  he  answered  in  a 
tone  slightly  tinged  with  malice.  "I  have 
been  busy  watching  the  enjoyment  of 
others."  A  slight  glance  in  the  direction 
of  Frank  and  Eva. 

She  colored  at  the  direction  of  his 
glance,  and  he  was  not  slow  in  follow- 
ing up  his  advantage.  "Have  you  heard 
the  news  regarding  them?"  he  asked. 

"What  news?"  she  inquired  with  feign- 
ed calmness. 

"Their  engagement,"  he  answered 
carelessly.  "The  talk  of  the  town. 
Fair  prospects,  good  match,  though  not 
so  good  in  my  opinion,  as  you  and  he 
would  have  made.  By  the  way,  I  have 
heard  of  a  sort  of  attachment  between 
you  and  Frank." 

"Between  Frank  and  me?"  she  re- 
peated, half  mechanically,  unconsciously 
following  the  couple  with  her  eyes; 

"  Yes,  rumor  has  it  that  he  had  led  you 
to  believe  him  devoted  to  you,  but  when 
he  saw  Eva  his  mind  suddenly  changed. 
But  nothing  less  could  be  expected  from 
a  fickle  minded  man." 

She  hardly  knew  how  to  take  his  words. 
If  he  were  speaking  of  ordinary  gossip, 
she  might  excuse  the  presumption,  but  if 
he  were  manufacturing  the  story  for  an 
ulterior  motive,  she  felt  he  was  tran- 
scending the  bounds  of  propriety. 

"  Mabel,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  will 
ask  you  a  question.  Is  your  heart  yet 
free?  Mine  has  long  been  a  prisoner  to 
you;  I  have  looked  upon  you  as  the 
custodian  of  my  hopes,  and  upon  your 
word  depends  my  future  happiness.  I 
offer  you  advantages  in  accepting  me  in 
marriage.      You   may  thereby  free  your" 
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self  from  the  aspersion  cast  upon  >  ou  by 
the  rumor  of  your  attachment  for  Warner. 
He  is  fickle,  Mabel,  believe  me.  He 
has  often  spoken  slightingly  of  you,  and 
I  feel  sure  he  glories  in  the  prestige 
this  rumor  gives  him.  Break  from  the 
spell  he  exercises  over  you,  and  assert 
your  independence.  See  how  he  glances 
at  you  with  a  comtemptuous  air  as  though 
he  knows  his  power  and  would  use  it  for 
your  degradation." 

"No  girl  ever  prospered  in  giving  her 
hand  to  one  through  spite  towards 
another,"  she  answered. 

"But  look  at  the  other  advantages," 
he  resumed.  "Your  people  cannot  hope 
to  remain  long  in  this  city.  Most  of 
them  are  already  gone,  and  the  rest  are 
sure  to  follow  Where  they  will  go,  no 
one  knows.  Deadly  privation  and  serious 
suffering  must  accompany  them,  and 
trouble  will  be  their  companion  in  other 
parts  as  it  has  been  here.  Would  you 
escape  this  ?  Would  you  secure  to 
yourself  the  means  of  happiness  here, 
instead  of  risking  all  earthly  comfort  for 
the  vain,  delusive  hope  of  bliss  hereafter? 
Besides,  the  troops  outside  the  city  are 
determined  to  take  possession  of  it.  In 
that  case  great  danger  will  attend  those 
who  still  adhere  to  their  religious  faith. 
Consider  what  I  can  do  for  you.  My 
influence  with  these  people  is  great. 
If  you  accept  my  proposal  and  renounce 
your  religion,  I  shall  be  able  to  save  not 
only  yourself,  but  also  your  father  and 
his  family  from  the  disastrous  results  of 
the  surrender  of  the  city.  What  is  your 
answer?" 

"I  have  given  my  answer  to  the  first 
r  ason  you  name.  As  for  your  second 
argument,  I  treat  that  and  you  with 
deserved  contempt."  So  speaking,  she 
walked  to  another  part  of  the  room, 
leaving  him  alone. 

With  muttered  curses  he  exclaimed 
sotto  voce,  "I'll  have  her  yet.  There's 
enough  spirit  and  independence  there  to 
make  the  task  of  conquest  interesting. 
But  I'll  conquer!"  With  these  words  he 
left  the  house. 

Then  came  the  conflict  already  spoken 
of,  which  prevented  his  seeing  her ,  but 
he  did  not  forget  his  vow.     One  day  dur- 


ing the  Nauvoo  baitle,  while  hostilities 
were  interrupted  pending  the  arrange- 
ment of  terms  of  capitulation,  he  with 
one  companion,  managed  to  make  his 
way  to  the  residence  of  the  Browns. 
The  father  was  absent,  the  mother  ill. 
Mabel  and  her  two  younger  sisters  were 
in  charge  of  the  house.  As  the  riders 
dismounted,  Mabel  appeared  at  the  door 
and  asked  their  business. 

In  a  flattering  and  insinuating  voice 
Burrell  answered:  "I  have  come  to 
capitulate  to  her  who  would  fain  believe 
herself  my  enemy.  My  heart,  the  inmate 
of  this  fortress,"  striking  his  breast, 
"demands  the  opening  of  the  doors  and 
the  release  of  the  captive." 

"Your  insults  are  unendurable,"  she 
exclaimed  indignantly.  "How  dare  you 
speak  of  this  to  me,  when  your  efforts 
are  directed  to  the  destruction  of  my 
people?  Approach  no  nearer!"  she  ex- 
claimed as  he  tried  to  enter  the  house. 

"Aha,  my  little  heroine,"  he  said,  "I 
admire  your  spirit,  but  your  judgment  is 
at  fault.  The  time  has  come  for  you  to 
reconsider  your  hasty  action  of  six 
months  ago.  You  and  your  people  are 
in  our  power.  Even  now  they  are 
arranging  terms  for  the  surrender  of  this 
city.  Be  wise;  I  can  befriend  you  and 
yours,  if  you  give  me  the  privilege.  The 
crisis  has  come.  Each  must  look  to  his 
own  safety,  for  the  Church  will  fall  to 
pieces.  Your  safety  is  with  me.  Frank 
Warner  is  unable  to  assist  you,  if  even  he 
had  the  will.  Everything  depends  upon 
your  present  choice.  Choose  wisely,  and 
you  will  not  regret  it." 

With  blazing  eyes,  she  answered, 
"Would  you  tempt  me  to  prove  recreant 
to  the  work  of  God,  and  the  interests  of 
my  people?  While  my  poor  father  is 
risking  his  life  in  defence  of  his  home, 
you  would  ask  me  to  betray  it  to  his 
avowed  enemy?  Leave  me.  You  are 
loathsome  to  me.  Rather  would  I  lose 
all  my  friends  than  become  a  friend  to 
such  as  you.     Leave  me  !" 

He  rushed  toward  the  open  door.  She 
sprang  lightly  within  and  closed  it.  With 
united  strength  he  and  his  companion 
burst  into  the  room  only  to  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  a  musket  in  the 
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hands  of  the  determined  girl.  This 
argument  was  too  persuasive  to  be  re- 
sisted. With  sullen  looks  the  two  slunk 
from  the  house,  mounted  their  horses, 
and  disappeared. 

in. 

When  James  Brown  returned  to  his 
home,  he  wore  a  look  of  extreme  de- 
jection. 

"What  is  it,  father?"  asked  Mabel  in 
alarm. 

"The  worst  has  come,"  he  answered 
gloomily.  "Our  homes,  our  fields,  our 
cattle,  all  our  property,  will  go  to  the 
spoiler.  Hearts  will  bleed  and  lives  go 
out.  The  city  is  surrendered.  But  a 
few  days  remain,  and  we  must  leave  our 
homes  to  the  ruthless  destroyers  of  our 
rights.  The  glory  of  Nauvoo  is  departed. 
O  Israel,  Israel,  how  is  thy  nakedness  re- 
vealed to  thy  foes  !" 

"You  look  tired,  father,"  said  Mabel 
earnestly.  "Lie  down  and  rest.  You 
are  excited  with  the  scenes  through 
which  you  have  passed,  and  need  sleep." 

Like  a  child  he  obeyed  her,  and  was 
soon  in  a  heavy  slumber.  She  then  pro- 
ceeded silently  with  preparations  for  the 
removal  which  she  knew  was  inevitable. 

That  day,  strange  scenes  were  enacted 
in  the  city.  Terrifying  sounds  were 
borne  to  the  ears  of  the  people  from  the 
fields  to  the  east.  As  Mabel  was  busy- 
ing herself  with  work  preparatory  to  the 
departure  from  the  city,  her  father  and 
mother  being  for  the  time  away  from 
home,  she  saw  Frank  Warner  riding 
rapidly  toward  her.  In  surprise  she  went 
out  to  meet  him.  He  shouted  to  her 
from  the  distance:  "The  demons  have 
broken  into  the  city.  The  people  must 
depart  at  once.  We  will  hold  the 
marauders  back  until  you  are  safe.  Lose 
no  time!" 

He  reached  her  side  and  dismounting, 
seized  her  hand.  He  was  trembling  with 
suppressed  excitement.  He  continued: 
"They  have  entered  the  eastern  part  of 
the  city,  and  are  frightening  the  inhabi- 
tants there  almost  beyond  endurance. 
Let  me  assist  you  in  your  escape,  and  I 
will  feel  at  liberty  to  help  others." 

"But  Eva  Hurd,"  said  Mabel,  "what 
will  she  do  ?" 


"Mabel,  when  there  is  no  imminent  dan- 
ger a  man  may  dissemble  his  true  feel- 
ings, and,  through  false  pride,  throw  away 
his  chances  of  happiness,  as  I  have  done. 
But  when  danger  comes,  when  he  sees 
the  object  of  his  affection  in  peril,  he  can 
no  longer  hide  the  truth.  When  I  saw 
the  danger  today,  my  first  thought  was 
of  you,  though  I  knew  my  devotion  must 
be  without  hope  of  earthly  reward.  I 
have  always  loved  you,  Mabel.  My  vain 
attempts  to  hide  my  feelings  from  you, 
are  as  foolish  as  they  are  weak.  I  see  my 
mistake  now,  when  I  fear  it  is  too  late  to 
rectify  it.  But  in  the  troublous  scenes  we 
shall  witness,  I  am  willing  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  assist  you,  being  content  with 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  a  favor  to 
one  so  superior  to  me  that  I  can  but 
worship  at  her  feet.  Oh,  Mabel,  I  see 
my  error,  now  that  it  is  too  late  to  avoid 
its  effects.  You  must  look  upon  me  with 
contempt.  And  how  can  you  believe 
that  I  am  telling  you  the  truth  now,  when 
all  my  past  actions  have  been  a  living 
lie?" 

"You  judge  yourself  too  harshly,"  she 
answered. 

"But  not  too  hastily?"  he  eagerly  in- 
quired. 

She  blushed  at  the  directness  of  the 
question.  Encouraged,  he  seized  her 
hand  and  kissed  it.  Blushing  a  deeper 
red,  she  gazed  upon  the  ground  and  was 
silent. 

"Answer  me.  dearest,"  he  cried 
earnestly.  "If  the  new  hope  springing 
up  in  my  heart  is  not  delusive,  my  true 
life  begins  with  this  hour.  Shall  I  con- 
tinue to  live,  or  will  you  bid  me  die  to 
happiness  and  to  light  ?" 

Unable  to  control  herself  longer,  she 
burst  into  tears  of  joy,  and  placed  her 
hands  in  his.  In  raptures  he  drew  her  to 
him  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"Oh,  Frank,"  she  murmured,  "I  have 
watched  you  for  three  long  years,  and 
as  I  felt  my  hope  of  gaining  your  love 
decrease,  my  affections  for  you  grew  with 
the  increase  of  my  hopelessness.  But 
when  I  heard  of  your  engagement  to 
Eva  Hurd — " 

"My  engagement !"  he  exclaimed  in 
surprise. 
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"Yes,"  she  answered.  "Were  you 
not  engaged  to  her  ?  Was  the  report  un- 
true?" 

"  No,  to  the  first  question  ;  yes,  to  the 
second.  She  was  nothing  more  than  a 
friend  to  me.  Who  conveyed  the  rumor 
to  you?" 

"Harvey  Burrell.  Ah,  I  see  now.  He 
wished  me  to  believe  you  engaged  to 
another — " 

"That  he  might  induce  you  | to  forsake 
your  religion  and  become  the  wife  of  its 
enemy.  I  now  understand  his  devotion 
to  you  on  the  evening  of  the  party.  Has 
he  seen  you  since  that  time  ?" 

She  hesitated  for  a  few  moments,  but 
at  length  she  told  him  of  her  adventure 
of  a  few  days  before. 

Indignantly  he  listened,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  recital  he  broke  forth 
in  strong  denunciation  of  Burrell's 
villainy.  "I'll  kill  him  !"  he  cried  in  his 
fierce  anger.  "He  has  betrayed  our 
cause;  he  has  been  an  enemy  within  the 
city ;  he  has  caused  the  death  of  our 
brave  captain  and  his  son;  he  has  been  a 
sly,  insidious  serpent,  and  has  beguiled 
us  of  our  possessions;  and,  worse  than 
this,  he  has  attempted  the  ruin  of  a  pure 
and  noble  girl.  Cannot  these  crimes,  or 
anyone  of  them,  be  considered  worthy 
of  death?  I'll  kill  him,  or  die  in  my  at- 
tempt at  vengeance." 

"Frank,"  she  pleadingly  called  as  he 
rushed  toward  his  horse.  "Frank,  come 
back  !" 

He  returned  to  her.  She  took  his 
hands  in  hers  and  looked  with  yearning 
tenderness  in  his  face.  "My  love,"  she 
murmured,  "do  you  doubt  that  I  will  be 
true  to  you  ?" 

"Doubt  it,  my  darling?"  he  exclaimed 
in  surprise.     "How  can  you  ask?" 

'Because  your  desire  for  vengeance 
against  him  would  argue  a  fear  on  your 
part  that  I  would  yet  fall  away  from  my 
devotion  to  you.  No,  Frank;  let  his  ac- 
cusing conscience  be  his  punishment  for 
the  past.    For  the  future,  trust  in  God." 

'My  love,  I  thank  you,"  he  fervently 
exclaimed.  "You  have  taught  me  my 
duty.  I  shall  try  to  understand  and  per- 
form it.  But  I  must  go.  Others  must 
be  warned,  and   then   I   shall  return  to 


you  and  help  you  with  the  work  of  re- 
moval. God  bless  you,  my  own.  May 
He  guard  all  His  people,  but  especially 
the  young  and  the  pure;  and,"  clasping 
her  in  his  arms,  "I  pray  most  fervently 
for  the  dearest  and  purest  of  all,  my  own 
betrothed." 

A  close  embrace,  a  lingering  kiss. 
They  knew  not  what  fears  they  must  en- 
counter, what  dangers  brave,  what  tests 
endure,  ere  that  bliss  could  be  repeated. 
At  length  Frank  remounted  his  horse, 
waved  an  adieu,  and  galloped  down  the 
street.  She  watched  him  until  he  dis- 
appeared, and  then  with  a  sigh  entered 
the  house  to  warn  her  parents  and  com- 
plete the  preparation  for  the  removal. 
Poor  Mabel !  The  burdens  of  life  soon 
came  to  her  ;  but  how  well  she  bore 
them ! 

IV. 

"Leave  the  city  at  once!  There  is  no 
time  to  lose.  The  city  is  surrendered. 
The  mobbers  have  entered  and  are  under 
no  restraint.  They  swear  vengeance  on 
all  who  remain  in  the  city  tomorrow. 
For  your  lives  and  honor,  flee!  " 

Such  was  the  message  Frank  Warner 
conveyed  to  the  seven  hundred  discon- 
solate and  dejected  Saints  remaining  in 
Nauvoo,  as  he  galloped  through  the 
streets  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth  of 
September,  A.  D.,  1846.  In  dismay  the 
remnant  heard  it,  and,  rushing  into  their 
homes,  began  their  hasty  preparations. 

And  as  Frank  rode  through  the  town, 
another  Paul  Revere,  the  cry  of  dismay 
was  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the 
streets:  "Our  homes  are  desolated. 
The  works  of  our  hands,  our  minds,  our 
hearts,  will  pass  into  oblivion.  Our 
Temple  will  be  defiled,  our  homes 
violated,  the  graves  of  our  dear  ones 
desecrated." 

Words  of  sad  prophecy,  wrung  from 
the  bleeding  hearts  of  those  who  but  a 
few  short  years  before  had  looked  with 
pride  and  hope  upon  their  beautiful  city, 
with  its  crowning  glory,   the  Temple  of 

God. 

******** 

Frank's  horse  was  covered  with  foam 
when  he  reached  the  lowlands  skirting 
the   river.      His  mien  was  dejected,  his 
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ordinarily  fiery  manner  subdued,  and  his 
look  one  of  hopelessness.  A  deep  sigh 
was  blown  from  his  lips  when  lie  turned 
his  face  toward  the  almost  deserted  city. 
Slowly  and  thoughtfully  he  advanced,  his 
mind  filled  with  thoughts  upon  the  help 
less  condition  of  the  people,  and  the 
danger  of  his  sweetheart. 

His  musings  took  the  form  of  half 
audible  expressions  as  his  weary  horse 
began  the  ascent  of  the  gentle  slope. 
"My  Mabel,  if  I  had  but  known  of  your 
devotion  to  me  and  your  hatred  of  him  I 
considered  my  rival,  we  might  have  been 
spared  the  bitter  anguish  of  this  day.  I 
have  long  foreseen  the  circumstances 
which  now  surround  us,  and  if  I  could 
have  had  the  courage  to  leave  you  here, 
I  should  have  gone  with  the  main  body 
of  the  Saints,  and  now  have  been  in 
safety.  But  had  I  known  your  love  for 
me,  I  would  have  borne  you  hence  and 
braved  with  you  and  yours  the  trials  of  a 
weary  journey ;  and,  reaching  the  land 
of  promise,  I  would  have  shared  with 
you  the  fruits  of  my  most  earnest  efforts. 
But  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  these  things 
now.  You  shall  be  saved  from  the  perils 
surrounding  you,  and  I  shall  prove  my- 
self worthy  of  your  love  by  becoming 
your  rescuer." 

So  intently  occupied  was  he  in  his 
musings,  that  he  did  not  observe  a  horse 
and  rider  approaching  to  meet  him,  until 
he  was  accosted  by  the  other  horseman. 
It  was  Harvey  Burrell.  Reining  in  his 
horse,  Burrell  spoke  to  Frank.  The 
latter  answered  briefly. 

"What's  the  matter,  Frank?"  Burrell 
asked  in  an  insinuating  tone.  "Your 
former  cordiality  of  manner  has  entirely 
disappeared,  and  you  seem  always  moody 
when  I  meet  you.  I  want  to  be  your  friend. 
I  am  sorry  for  the  necessary  events  of  the 
past  few  months.  I  regret  that  your  people 
have  forced  us  to  the  necessity  of  bringing 
the  power  of  the  military  to  the 
support  of  the  civil  authority.  But  it  has 
been  done,  and  the  dignity  of  the  law  has 
been  vindicated.  It  will  do  no  good  to 
brood  over  the  troubles  of  the  past.  Let 
us  lorget  old  affairs  and  renew  an  inter- 
rupted friendship.  I  do  not  desire  to  see 
you  leave  Nauvoo.     It   will  not  seem  the 


same  city  without  some  of  the  old  faces 
here.  For  my  part,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  conditions  existing  before  this 
unfortunate  conflict,  if  they  could  have 
lasted,  but  that  it  seems,  was — " 

"Shut  upl"  shouted  Frank,  in  a  rage 
of  astonishment  and  disgust  at  the 
speaker's  hypocritical  and  fawning  words 
and  air.  "What  demon  possesses  you, 
that  you  can  turn  and  lick  the  hand  you 
would  bite  if  you  dared?  How  can  you 
speak  of  former  friendships,  when  yours 
toward  me  and  my  friends  has  ever 
been  one  of  hypocrisy  and  self-interest? 
You  dwelt  among  us  and  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  our  industry,  professing  friend- 
ship but  practising  the  arts  of  a  fiendish 
enemy.  What  wonder  is  it  that  my 
former  cordiality  toward  you  has  dis- 
appeared? I  have  thought  you  a  friend, 
and  have  treated  you  as  such,  until  I 
found  you  a  hypocrite  fit  only  for  the 
associations  of  your  kind.  You  are  sorry 
for  the  events  of  the  past!  Your  only 
sorrow  arises  from  the  thought  that  we 
were  not  an  easier  prey  to  your  rapacity. 
You  speak  of  the  military  being  called  to 
the  aid  of  the  civil  power.  It  was,  but 
even  that  was  not  sufficient  to  protect  the 
city  from  such  as  you  and  your  servile  mob. 
The  dignity  of  the  law  has  been  vindi- 
cated! Hark!  Do  you  hear  the  sounds 
from,  the  fields  beyond  the  city?  Drunken 
men  are  carousing  there.  They  shout 
forth  blasphemous  oaths  and  obscene 
jests,  adding  to  the  disgust  and  terror  of 
the  lawful  inhabitants  of  the  city.  This 
is  the  dignity  of  which  you  boast!  This 
is  what  \ou  would  see  substituted  for  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  the  past!  I  tell 
you,  our  interrupted  friendship  will  never 
be  renewed.  Old  affairs  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. An  avenging  God  is  still  reign- 
ing, and  the  hypocrite  and  the  mobocrat 
are  the  special  objects  of  His  detestation 
and  His  vengeance.  Nauvoo  will  not  be 
the  same  place  without  the  old  faces  and 
the  old  industry.  Look  at  it  now.  The 
sun,  setting  behind  that  bank  of  clouds, 
casts  a  beauteous  glow  over  the  city, 
tinging  with  purple  and  gold  the  neat 
and  homelike  dwellings,  and  the  walls 
and  spire  of  the  stately,  magnificent 
Temple.     Our   fields  of  unreaped  corn, 
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even  in  their  trampled  state,  show  forth 
the  effect  of  carefnl  and  thrifty  industry. 
But  a  short  time  since  all  Nauvoo  was 
ringing  with  the  cheerful  sounds  of  labor. 
The  carpenter's  bench,  the  blacksmith's 
anvil,  the  mason's  trowel,  all  contributed 
their  share  to  the  grand  chorus  of  praise 
which  saluted  the  ear  of  a  God  of  indus- 
try. These  conditions  will  never  be 
renewed.  Ruin  and  desolation  shall 
brood  over  the  city,  the  malaria  shall 
smite  its  inhabitants  and  unfruitfulness  its 
fields,  until  all  signs  of  former  prosperity 
shall  disappear  and  Nauvoo  the  beau- 
tiful shall  become  a  memory  of  the  past. 
And  you,  Harvey  Burrell,  you  and  your 
kind,  who  think  you  have  obtained  the 
fruit  of  our  prosperity,  shall  see  it,  like 
Dead  Sea  apples,  turn  to  ashes  in  your 
hands.  You,  who  as  thieves  in  the  night, 
have  robbed  a  people  of  its  glory,  shall 
see  that  glory  fade  in  your  keeping,  until 
no  vestige  of  its  beauty  remains.  And 
your  soul  black  as  night  and  perjured  as 
hell,  which  has  taken  delight  in  spolia- 
tion and  licentiousness,  in  attempted 
outrage  upon  an  innocent  girl,"  these 
words  uttered  with  significant  emphasis, 
"shall  shrivel  up  before  the  scorching 
heat  of  its  own  fires,  until  the  pangs  of 
the  damned  shall  be  your  portion!" 

A  pistol  gleamed  in  Burrell's  hand. 
Frank  spurred  his  horse  forward  in  time 
to  escape  the  first  bullet.  The  second 
grazed  his  side.  The  next  instant  he  had 
dragged  the  coward  from  his  horse  and 
the  two  were  fiercely  grappling  and 
struggling  on  the  ground.  Long  that 
struggle  continued.  The  two  men  were 
of  almost  equal  strength,  but  Frank 
was  slowly,  but  surely,  losing  his  in  the 
blood  which  dripped  from  his  wound. 
The  advantage  shifted  from  one  com- 
batant to  another  in  alternation,  and 
their  labored  breathing  told  the  terrible 
strain  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

Frank's  first  care  had  been  to  grasp 
the  pistol  and  wrench  it  from  his 
opponent's  hand,  but  scorning  to  use  the 
advantage  its  possession  gave  him,  he 
had  flung  it  from  the  reach  of  both.  It 
was  a  battle  between  two  strong  and  de- 
termined men,  fought  with  nature's 
weapons,  and  its  result  depending  upon 


elements  of  strength  and  endurance.  At 
length  Burrel'  seemed  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantage. He  bore  Frank  to  the  earth, 
and  determined  to  feed  his  fiendish  hate 
with  blood,  reached  for  the  knife  he 
carried  in  his  belt  That  movement  was 
an  unfortunate  one  for  him.  Released 
I  from  Burrell's  full  strength,  Frank  sprang 
up,  closed  with  his  ememy,  and  bore  him 
to  the  ground  on  his  back.  Grasping  his 
throat  he  held  him  there  with  a  grip  of 
iron. 

''You  are  in  my  power  now,"  he  said 
impressively,  'and  I  might  take  your  life; 
but  I  will  not  stain  my  hands  with  blood 
so  black  with  crime.  Rather  will  I  let 
you  live,  haunted  by  the  memory  of  your 
misdeeds  ;  shadowed  by  the  spirits  of 
Captain  Anderson  and  his  innocent  boy, 
whose  end  you  did  so  much  to  bring 
about;  tortured  by  the  image  of  sweet 
Mabel  Brown,  whose  insulted  face  will 
reproach  you  so  long  as  memory  lasts." 

So  saying,  Frank  cast  the  limp  and 
almost  lifeless  form  of  Burrell  from  him, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  toward 
Nauvoo.  But  his  excitement  past,  he 
found  himself  much  weaker  from  his  ex 
ertions  and  loss  of  blood  than  he  had 
thought.  His  efforts  to  support  himself 
upon  his  horse  were  most  painful;  and 
by  the  time  he  had  ridden  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  city,  his  strength  had 
entirely  failed.  He  fell  to  the  ground  in 
a  swoon. 

It  was  night.  The  stars  came  out,  one 
by  one,  in  the  glorious  vault  of  heaven. 
They  looked  down  upon  the  peaceful 
city,  so  soon  to  be  deserted  They  shone 
with  dim  lustre  upon  two  white  faces; 
that  of  the  renegade,  the  traitor,  the 
moral  assassin,  the  debauchee;  and  that 
of  the  noble  champion,  the  resolute  de- 
fender of  his  people.  L. 

(TO    BE   CONTINUED.) 


Have  a  care  of  novelties,  and  airy, 
changeable  people,  the  conceited,  cen- 
sorious and  puffed  up,  who  at  last  will 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  clouds 
without  rain,  and  wells  without  water. 
I  charge  you  in  the  fear  of  the  living 
God  that  you  carefully  beware  of  all 
such. 


THE    CZAR    IN    COPENHAGEN. 


King  George  of  Greece — the  King  of 
the  Hellenes,  as  he  delights  to  be-€alled — 
whose  name  was  recently  brought  into 
prominence  through  his  visit  to  the 
earthquake-stricken  island  Zante,  in  his 
dominions,  is  the  second  son  of  the  King 
of  Denmark,  Christian  IX.  That  the 
veteran  Danish  King  has  a  son  who  rules 
the  land  of  the  ancient  Spartans  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  interesting  as  that  his  grand 
children  are  likely  to  sit  on  the  thrones 
of  two  of  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe — 
Russia  and  England.  The  princesses 
Alexandra  of  Wales,  and  Dagmar  of 
Russia,  are  his  daughters.  The  former, 
born  December  ist,  1844,  married  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  tenth  of  March, 
1863,  and  their  oldest  living  son  is  the 
heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Queen 
Victoria;  while  the  latter,  born  November 
26th,  1847,  married  Alexander  III.,  on 
the  ninth  of  November,  1866,  and  their 
oldest  son  will,  to  all  present  ap- 
pearances, some  day  be  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Russias.  ■  «■ 

This  near  relationship  frequently  brings 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Czar  o 
Russia  to  Denmark. 

While  the  people  are  very  fond  of  the 
Princess  Alexandra  and  her  estimable 
sons  and  daughters,  they  are  not  slow  to 
utter  their  contempt  for  her  erratic  hus- 
band, the  prince.  Not  so  with  the  Czar  ; 
him  they  hold  in  high  esteem,  and  honor 
with  welcomes  whenever  he  sets  foot  up- 
on their  country.  I  remember  how  he 
was  hailed  by  the  thousands  who  stood 
packed  along  his  route,  when  he  landed 
in  the  latter  part  of  August,  1891.  It 
rained  as  it  only  can  in  that  country. 
People  held  their  umbrellas  aloft  for 
shields,  but  the  streams  that  poured  from 
them  only  made  matters  worse.  The 
throng  stood  for  hours  waiting,  stretch- 
ing their  necks  to  see  him  pass.  From 
Langelinie  to  the  railway  station,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city,  the  roads  were 
jammed  with  the  curious,  the  big,  good- 
natured  police  officers  gently  keeping 
them  within  prescribed  bounds.  At  last 
the  iron-clads  lying  in  the  harbor  fired  the 
salutes  and  all  knew  the  Czar  had  landed. 
Presently,     a     carriage    with     prancing 


horses,  and  a  driver  dressed  in  red, 
passed;  then  another,  and  another,  then 
the  great  monarch's  vehicle,  every  opening 
closed,  the  rain  streaming  from  it  as  if  it 
were  under  a  pouring  fountain.  But  the 
crowd  doffed  their  hats,  and  a  faint  hurrah 
echoed  down  the  lines  as  the  train  hur- 
riedly passed  on  They  had  seen  his 
carriage  and  seemed  satisfied. 

One  Sunday  morning,  shortly  after,  it 
was  quite  different.  For  once,  it  was  not 
raining.  The  sun  shone  brightly  between 
heavy,  white  clouds  that  scurried  swiftly 
past,  driven  by  the  brisk  Baltic  breezes. 
Walking  down  Bredgade  (Broadway) 
one  noticed  large  assemblies  gathered 
on  either  side  of  the  street,  as  far  up  as 
the  Russian  church.  Street  traffic  was 
stopped.  The  police  forbade  passage  of 
either  teams  or  pedestrians. 

"What's  going  to  happen?" 

"Stand  aside,  the  Czar  is  coming  to 
church! ' 

In  a  moment,  a  force  of  mounted 
police  came  charging  up  the  streets,  re- 
turning in  a  short  time  as  they  came.  A 
company  of  twenty  officers  on  foot 
scattered  through  the  church,  passing  in 
at  a  back  door.  Another  wait,  and  the 
red  coat  and  high  hat  of  a  driver  could 
be  seen  against  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
Royal  Theater,  at  the  foot  of  the  street. 
The  watch  in  the  belfry  had  seen  it. 
The  seven  great  bells  of  the  church, 
still  since  the  last  visit  of  the  monarch, 
startled  by  a  sudden  call  to  action,  rang 
out  on  the  air;  clang,  crash,  bellowed 
from  their  rusty  throats;  there  was  a  stir 
among  the  people,  a  "stand  aside,"  by 
the  police,  and  soon  His  Majesty,  in  an 
open  carriage,  the  Czarina  beside  him, 
passed  up  the  avenue  to  the  church. 
The  life  guard,  a  huge,  dark,  big-bearded 
Russian,  stepped  from  his  elevated  seat 
on  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  opened  the 
door,  and  the  Czar  alighted  on  the  mats 
which  had  been  laid  for  the  purpose 
from  the  church  entrance  to  the  center  of 
the  street.  He  was  dressed  in  Danish 
army  officer's  uniform.  He  greeted  with 
a  bow  and  a  smile  the  uniformed  officers 
about  him,  extending  his  hand  to  some 
of  them,  and  in   a  few  moments,  rever- 
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The  Czak's  Chueoh. 


ently  striking  the  sign  ot  the  cross, 
made  his  way  up  the  steps  of  the  church. 
He  is  a  pleasant-looking,  intellectual 
man,  tall,  heavy,  stately,  erect,  physically 
perfect.  He  was  born  on  the  tenth  of 
March,  1845.  It  was  a  severe  stretch  of 
the  imagination  to  connect  him  with 
George  Kennan's  tyrant  of  Siberia,  or 
with  the  merciless  persecutor  of  the 
Jews.  And  yet  here  was  the  man,  the 
bugaboo  of  our    youthful   imaginations, 


only  a  few  feet  distant  from  us;  and  he 
was  a  man,  a  fine  specimen  too,  like  any 
other  man.  And  he  actually  attended 
church! 

The  religion  of  the  Czar  is  that  of  all 
his  vast  domains — the  Greek  Catholic. 
We  hear  only  a  little  of  this  mode  of 
worship,  but  it  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
lively  religions,  its  Holy  Synod  having  a 
capital  of  over  twenty-five  millions,  with 
a  yearly  income  of  over    five  millions. 
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The  services  consist  almost  entirely  of 
forms  There  are  no  seats  in  their  church- 
es, and  the  Czar,  like  all  others-,  must 
stand,  or  kneel,  or  bend  upon  the  floor, 
during  the  worship.  The  priest  drones  out 
a  sentence,  and  the  congregation  bow  their 
heads  in  unison;  he  utters  another,  and 
the  worshipers  kneel  upon  the  floor 
pressing  their  heads  against  its  mat  or 
marble.  As  the  service  goes  on,  the 
hands  are  crossed  upon  the  breast,  or  the 
members  kneel  on  one  knee,  clasping 
their  hands  over  the  other,  or  raiding 
them  above  the  head.  At  short  intervals, 
the  sign  of  the  cross  is  hurriedly  made  by 
the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  touch- 
ing first  the  forehead,  then  the  breast, 
then  the  left  and  the  right  shoulders. 

The  priest  who  conducted  a  service 
which  the  writer  attended,  wore  a  rich 
tiara,  and  over  his  clothes,  which  were 
silvered  and  gilt,  a  gaudy  garment, 
much  like  a  surplice,  having  a  colored 
cross  at  the  back.  His  ministrations  were 
conducted  mostly  from  the  inner  sanc- 
tuary, where  he  was  completely  hidden 
from  the  congregation;  but  this  was  at 
times  thrown  open,  when  he  could  be 
seen  reading  from  the  ponderous,  orna- 
mented Bible,  in  full  view  of  the  audience. 
At  times,  he  came  down  a  matted  aisle 
into  the  auditorium,  uttering  blessings  as 
he  went,  swinging  a  censer,  the  rich  per- 
fumes of  which  slowly  rose  above  the 
bending  worshipers,  who  reverently  con- 
tinued making  signs  of  the  cross.  The 
assistant  priest  stood  upon  the  outer 
sanctuary,  at  intervals  industriously  read- 
ing from  the  scriptures,  then  again 
apparently  asking  questions  from  the 
chief  priest,  whose  answering  monotone 
swelled   above   the  sanctum  sanctorum. 


Presently  the  tender  music  of  a  choir  of 
boys,  unaccompanied  by  any  instrument, 
sounded  through  the  vaulted  arches  add- 
ing a  wonderful  impressiveness  to  the 
georgeous  ceremony.  Just  before  the 
close  of  the  service,  the  chief  priest,  after 
having  prepared  the  congregation,  by 
speech  from  the  sanctuary,  passed 
through  the  aisles  holding  a  large,  dark 
crucifix  in  his  hand  which  he  put  forth  so 
that  the  worshipers,  who  gathered  about 
him  might  kneel  and  kiss  the  sacred  effigy. 

The  Czar's  church  in  Copenhagen, 
though  not  large,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  cut,  is  one  of  the  neatest 
buildings  on  the  street.  It  is  beautifully 
finished  in  the  interior.  The  exterior 
also,  is  striking  in  appearance.  The 
three  gilded  cupolas,  reminding  one  of 
eastern  architecture,  are  each  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  which  is  steadied  by  shining 
threads,  the  whole  glittering  like  gold, 
when  bathed  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

During  his  stay  in  the  Danish  capital, 
the  monarch  is  a  regular  visitor  to  this 
edifice,  attending  service  every  Sunday 
morning  when  the  weather  permits.  The 
priest  is  a  Russian,  and  is  kept  there  to 
administer  religious  comfort  to  the  Czar 
and  his  family,  the  Russian  legation,  and 
visitors  from  the  great  empire.  Services 
are  held  every  Sabbath  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  priest  has  resided 
there  for  many  years,  but  is  unable  to 
speak  the  Danish  language,  his  ceremon- 
ies being  all  in  Greek  and  Russian;  his 
wife,  on  the  contrary,  is  familiar  with  every 
European  tongue. 

How  the  Czar  spends  his  time  in 
Copenhagen,  will  be  an  interesting  topic 
for  future  consideration. 

Edivard  H.  Anderson. 
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ART,  SCIENCE   AND   RELIGION  OF 
CHALD/EA. 

It  is  a  principle  clearly  illustrated  in 
the  history  of  all  nations,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  their  language, 
manners   and  customs,   arts  and  sciences 


— in  fact  everything  that  contributes  to 
form  a  separate  and  distinct  nation, 
bears  the  impress  of  the  land  that  gives 
them  birth.  Man  soon  learns  to  adapt 
to  his  use  and  comfort,  the  elements 
which  surround  him;  and  as  the  condi- 
tions in  different  lands  vary,  so  we  find 
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the  mode  ot  living,  and  the  style  of  art 
and  architecture  conform  to  these  con- 
ditions. In  Egypt  there  were  easily 
accessible  and  inexhaustible  quarries  of 
rock  for  building  purposes,  and  therefore 
was  rock  used  in  all  their  grand  and 
massive  buildings;  but  in  Chaldsea  there 
is  not  a  single  rock  quarry.  The  land 
seemed  to  possess  no  natural  resources 
for  the  founding  of  great  cities  and  mas- 
sive structures,  which  were  the  pride  of 
ancient  nations;  but  what  nature  had  so 
grudgingly  withheld,  man's  inventive 
genius  supplied.  We  find  the  following, 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (chap,  xi,  2): 
"And  they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to, 
let  us  make  brick  and  burn  them 
thoroughly.  And  they  had  brick  for 
stone,  and  slime  had  they  for  mortar." 
And  well  did  they  utilize  these  materials  in 
building  their  temples,  palaces  and  cities. 
So  well  were  their  bricks  made,  that 
for  many  hundred  years  the  ancient  ruins 
scattered  through  the  land,  have  formed 
valuable  and  inexhaustible  quarries,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  modern  possessors 
of  the  land.  The  very  bricks  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  the  king,  and  used  in  the 
grandest  temples  and  palaces  of  ancient 
Chaldasa  now  form  the  humble  cot  of  the 
poorest  who  dwell  in  the  land. 

The  low  plains  offered  not  a  single 
elevation  upon  which  cities  might  be 
built,  above  the  danger  of  floods,  and 
with  the  natural  fortifications,  which  a 
commanding  height  gave  to  a  city  of 
that  period,  so  necessary  in  repelling  the 
armies  of  alien  nations.  This  deficiency, 
man's  genius  and  labor  also  supplied; 
immense  mounds  of  earth  were  raised, 
and  on  them  were  built  palaces,  temples, 
public  buildings,  and  even  the  homes  of 
the  people.  It  would  be  interesting  if 
we  could,  even  in  fancy,  picture  the 
appearance  of  some  of  these  ancient 
buildings,  but  it  is  an  utter  impossibility; 
they  are  now  and  have  been  for  many  cen- 
turies only  "heaps."  It  is  supposed  that 
the  roofs  were  flat,  and  the  widest  halls 
found  are  only  about  twenty-five  feet 
wide — the  length  of  the  longest  rafters 
available.  The  walls  were  usually  made 
of  sun-dried  brick,  with  an  outside  casing 
of  burnt  brick.     When  the  roof  was  worn 


away  by  the  elements,  the  massive  walls 
slowly  but  surely  crumbled  before  the 
long  rains  of  winter,  filling  up  the  interior 
of  the  buildings,  until  a  small  knoll  was 
formed,  from  the  sloping  sides  of  which 
the  rains  ran  down  to  the  plain  below. 
Thus  the  lower  portions  of  the  walls  and 
the  contents  of  the  rooms  which  were 
imperishable  in  their  nature,  such  as 
images,  seals,  tablets,  etc.,  were  buried 
and  preserved  to  testify  of  the  former 
greatness  of  a  nation  whose  glory  the 
dust  of  ages  has  shrouded  in  the  gloom 
of  oblivion. 

It  is  impossible  from  these  shapeless 
ruins  to  restore  even  a  faint  outline  ot 
the  ancient  buildings  of  Chaldsea,  but  the 
indications  are  that  the  great  temples, 
palaces  and  public  buildings  were  re- 
nowned rather  for  their  massive  and 
imposing  appearance,  than  for  any 
merits  of  architectural  beauty  they  may 
have  possessed.  There  were  few  decora- 
tions used  in  the  outward  ornamentation 
of  even  the  great  temples;  but  within, 
these  sacred  shrines  were  decorated  in  a 
pleasing  and  artistic  manner. 

Though  embalming  was  not  practiced 
as  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldseans 
were  very  careful  in  laying  away  the  dead. 
The  coffins  used  were  of  several  varie- 
ties; the  most  common  were  earthen- 
ware vessels  usually  in  two  parts,  cylin- 
drical in  form,  or  dish  shaped,  with  a 
cover;  among  these  are  some  of  the 
largest  specimens  of  pottery  yet  dis- 
covered. They  acquired  great  skill  in 
manufacturing  potteries  of  all  kinds,  some 
of  which  were  quite  artistic  in  design  and 
finish.  There  were  also  many  among 
them  who  were  skilled  in  engraving  and 
gem  cutting,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  many  cylindrical  seals  that  have  been 
found  in  the  ruins  These  are  usually  of 
chalcedony  or  jasper,  and  they  seemed 
to  be  in  general  use  much  as  seals  are  in 
our  own  day.  A  hole  was  drilled  length- 
wise through  the  cylinder,  through  which 
a  wire  of  bronze  or  of  copper  was  passed, 
upon  which  it  was  made  to  revolve  when 
impressions  were  made  on  the  tablets. 
These  seals  were  usually  about  one-halt 
inch  in  diameter  by  three  long,  and  were 
delicately  and  artistically  engraved. 
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In  the  tombs  are  also  found  shreds  of 
woven  goods  of  superior  pattern  and 
workmanship.  From  these  specimens, 
and  from  other  testimony  obtainable, 
it  is  evident  that  the  wares  of  Chaldcea 
were  much  prized  for  their  richness  and 
beauty.  It  was  by  coveting  a  rich  Baby- 
lonian garment  that  Achan  sinned  and 
brought  disaster  upon  the  armies  ol  Is- 
rael and  destruction  upon  himself  and 
family. 

But  where  theChaldseans  surpassed  all 
other  ancient  nations  was  in  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  heavens.  Astronomy  was  a 
science  so  well  known  to  them  that  they 
were  able  to  make  scientific  calculations 
so  mathematically  correct  that  modern 
astronomers  are  much  indebted  to  them 
for  valuable  data  The  year  was  divided 
into  twelve  months  of  thirty  days  each, 
with  an  extra  month  added  every  six 
years  to  conform  their  reckoning  to  the 
measurement  of  the  sun;  the  months 
were  divided  into  weeks,  days  into 
hours,  etc. 

Among  the  tablets  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  were  interesting  works 
on  astronomy,  recording  phenomena 
of  the  heavens  for  many  centuries  back. 
This  fascinating  study  lent  its  influence 
toward  forming  the  religious  beliefs  and 
superstitions  of  the  people.  Their  gods 
were  sky  gods  represented  in  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  stars  and  the  planets;  and 
upon  the  theory  that  these  were  heavenly 
divine  beings  and  ruled  the  destiny  of 
men,  was  founded  the  belief  in  astrology. 
Every  condition  and  position  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  in  their  relations  to  each 
other  were  believed  to  influence  the 
destiny  of  man  and  therefore  was  it 
essential  for  the  well-being  of  mankind 
that  the  laws  of  the  stars  should  be 
understood.  There  were  those  who 
were  supposed  to  be  pre-eminently  gifted 
in  this  delusive  science,  and  who  devoted 
their  talents  to  the  unraveling  of  the 
secrets  of  the  stars.  They  became,  after 
a  fashion,  priests  to  whom  the  secrets  of 
the  universe  were  revealed,  and  were 
much  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple, as  diviners  and  sooth-sayers.  Allied 
to  this  belief  in  astrology  was  the  belief 
in  signs  and  omens.      All   the   common 


happenings  of  life  were  supposed  to  in- 
fluence in  some  occult  manner  the  well- 
being  of  mortals.  There  was  magic  in 
everything,  and  the  signs  might  not  be 
slighted  with  impunity — something  must 
be  done  to  break  the  spell.  Those  who 
studied  and  interpreted  those  signs  were 
called  magicians  and  conjurers,  and  were 
universally  revered  for  their  wisdom, 
and  often  feared  for  their  supposed  power 
to  invoke  or  compel  the  powers  of 
evil  to  perform  their  behests.  In  these 
delusions,  has  the  influence  of  Chaldaea 
been  preserved  to  our  day.  From  them 
comes  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  fortune- 
telling,  interpretations  of  dreams,  and 
similar  delusive  beliefs  that  seem  to 
possess  such  a  fascination  for  the  credul- 
ous and  uneducated  of  our  own  times. 

This  condition  is  spoken  of  by  many 
eminent  historians,  as  the  first  state  of  a 
people  left  to  formulate  their  own  beliefs, 
surrounded  with  the  unexplained  and 
awe  inspiring  phenomena  of  nature. 
There  is  very  much  that  is  misleading  in 
the  theory  of  these  evolutionists.  They 
strive  to  discover  the  beginning  of 
religion  as  of  everything  else  pertaining 
to  man's  estate;  they  emphasize  the  fact 
of  the  religious  instinct  inherent  in  all 
the  human  family,  and  then  endeavor 
to  show  the  evolution  of  religion.  Man, 
when  brought  in  contact  with  forces  of 
nature,  with  the  inborn  consciousness  of 
sovereignty,  seeks  to  modify  and  con- 
trol them  for  his  ease  and  comfort;  he 
becomes  inventive,  and  glories  with  pride 
in  his  many  achievements;  but  he  early 
finds  that  there  are  forces  which  defy  his 
power.  The  laws  of  the  universe  in  their 
unvarying  course,  lead  him  to  conceive 
of  a  power  behind  them,  or  to  conceive 
of  the  universe  as  peopled  with  powers, 
some  good  and  beneficent,  others  in- 
herently bad  and  destructive.  When 
once  this  idea  was  established,  what  was 
more  natural,  than  that  he  would  fancy 
the  powers  might  be  propitiated  or 
persuaded,  conjured  or  invoked,  to 
preserve  and  bless. 

To  suppose  such  to  be  the  "first 
condition"  of  mankind  is  to  believe 
God  lacking  in  love  for  His  children, 
whom  He  had  placed   upon   earth,  that 
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they  might  become  perfected.  We  can- 
not accept  such  a  belief  as  consistent 
with  His  character,  but  gladly  accept 
the  grander  view  revealed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  When  our  first  parents  were 
placed  upon  the  earth,  and  given 
dominion,  they  had  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  their  relationship  to  God,  they  con- 
versed with  Him  and  called  Him 
Father.  When  they  were  cast  out  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  banished  from  His 
presence,  they  were  not  left  untaught  in 
the  sciences  and  laws  of  the  universe; 
angels  and  holy  men  were  sent  to  be 
their  guides  and  teachers.  In  these 
glorious  revelations  of  God  were  many 
grand  truths  concerning  our  earth,  and 
the  starry  worlds  that  men  are  just  begin- 
ning to  understand.  None  of  our  modern 
astronomers  have  as  yet  more  than  an 
inkling  of  many  of  the  divine  truths 
respecting  the  heavens  that  were  revealed 
in  the  records  to  which  Abraham  had 
access,  and  of  which  mention  is  made 
in  the  Book  of  Abraham.  We  are  there- 
fore justified  in  saying  that  this  condition 
referred  to  was  not  a  "first  condition"  of 
mankind,  but  a  later  condition,  caused 
by  disobedience.  The  Scriptures  tell 
us,  that  when  the  truths  of  eternal 
life  were  revealed  to  the  children  of  men, 
Satan  came  among  them  sa>ing:  "I  also 
am  a  son  of  God  *  *  *  Believe  it  not, 
and  they  believed  it  not.  And  from  that 
time  men  began  to  be  carnal,  sensual  and 

devilish." 
These  two  powers  have  always   been 

with  mankind,  and  it  is  a  sad  reflec- 
tion on  the  weakness  of  humanity  that 
they  have  more  often  chosen  darkness 
rather  than  light,  and  have  been  led  into 
infinite  error,  superstition  and  ignorance 
where  they  might  have  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  God's  favor  and  drank  at  the 
fountain  of  knowledge,  truth  and  light. 

Already  had  one  world  of  people  been 
swept  away,  and  a  new  one  taken  their 
place,  and  yet  a  few  years,  even  while 
Noah  and  his  sons  were  among  them,  we 
find  that  mankind  have  forgotten  God. 
The  ceremonies  and  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  have  degenerated  into  myths 
and  foolish  traditions.  Instead  of  the 
angels  and  servants  of  God  inspired  by 
*5* 


His  Holy  Spirit,  there  were  in  Chaldaea 
soothsayers,  conjurors,  astrologers,  and 
magicians  renowned  throughout  the  east 
as  the  "wise  men  of  Chaldjea." 

In  their  system,  the  universe  was  the 
abode  of  myriads  of  spirits  good  and 
evil.  The  world  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  shape  of  an  inverted  bowl;  below  its 
crust  was  a  mighty  abyss,  the  realms  of 
darkness  ruled  over  by  one  of  their  gods, 
and  peopled  by  fearful  powers.  The  high- 
est heavens  were  the  abode  of  the  Chief 
God  Anu  and  after  him  of  many  inferior 
gods.  The  planets  and  stars  were  sup- 
posed to  represent  divine  beings.  The 
sun  and  moon  were  worshiped  with  the 
chief  gods.  So  also  were  the  forces  of 
nature  personified  and  worshiped.  Op- 
posed to  the  seven  beneficent  gods  of 
the  sky,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five 
planets,  then  known,  were  the  seven 
fearful  spirits  of  the  abyss,  the  Maskim 
who  were  responsible  for  the  terrible 
calamities  that  reversed  the  beneficent 
forces  of  nature.  Besides  these  were 
myriads  of  evil  spirits  who  delighted  in 
the  misery  of  man,  and  worked  him 
harm  in  every  conceivable  way — in  sick- 
ness and  disease,  by  fire  and  flood,  by 
famine  and  pestilence — in  fact,  all  the 
petty  ills  of  life  were  ascribed  to  them, 
there  was  no  escaping  from  them,  except 
by  breaking  their  spells  by  counter 
charms,  and  by  appeals  to  the  higher 
powers. 

Instead  of  understanding  that  all  the 
natural  happenings  of  life  were  due  to 
well  formed  and  unvarying  natural  laws, 
they  habitually  ascribed  everything  calcu- 
lated to  bring  discomfort  to  the  powers 
of  evil  and  everything  that  conduced  to 
enjoyment,  ease  and  freedom  from  pain 
and  suffering  as  the  beneficent  gift  of 
good  spirits.  They  entertained  the  be- 
lief that  the  evil  powers  might  be 
thwarted  by  the  use  of  certain  incanta- 
tions and  ceremonies,  and  their  religious 
books  that  have  been  preserved,  contain 
many  charms  for  conjuring  various  kinds 
of  demons.  Prayer  also  was  regarded  as 
the  greatest  boon  to  poor  demon-beset 
mortals.  Appeals  to  the  benificent  gods 
were  rewarded  with  blessing  and  im- 
munity from  the  powers  of  evil.     Ea,  the 
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spirit  of  Earth,  was  especially  invoked 
as  being  all-wise  and  all-powerful.  His 
abode  was  supposed  to  be  in  thejdeep, 
or  the  earthly  ocean,  and  he  is  often 
represented  as  part  man,  part  fish  in 
form.  To  him  were  all  the  counter 
charms  and  spells  known,  and  to  him 
could  the  people  come  with  an  infinite 
trust.  But  not  to  too  often  disturb  this 
mighty  god,  there  was  a  mediator  be- 
tween them  and  him,  his  son,  Meridug, 
who  made  known  the  request,  and  to 
whom  the  charm  was  revealed.  These, 
however,  were  not  the  only  gods  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  power  of  blessing 
mankind  ;  the  sun,  the  moon,  fire,  the 
storm-wind  and  many  others  were  es- 
pecially invoked. 

Diseases  being  considered  as  demons, 
instead  of  "doctoring"  the  patient  it  was 
considered  essential  to  break  the  spell  by 
a  counter  charm,  or  with  the  aid  of  the 
beneficent  gods  to  drive  the  demon  out. 
If  all  this  failed  the  case  was  considered 
hopeless  and  the  patient  must  get  well  as 
best  he  could  or  die.  Talismen  and 
charms  on  which  were  written  or  engrav- 
ed magic  words  of  defence  against  evil, 
were  almost  universally  worn;  many  of  the 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  houses  were 
talismanic  in  nature.  A  parallel  with 
this  may  even  in  our  day  be  seen  in  the 
horseshoe  hung  over  the  door  for  good 
luck,  and  many  other  equally  foolish  de- 
vices. The  writer  has  a  very  vivid 
recollection  of  an  old  man  in  his  native 
village  who  was  universally  feared  by  the 
younger  portion  of  the  community  as  a 
sorcerer,  and  applied  to  by  many  of  the 
older  people  for  a  magic  amulet  to  wear 
around  the  neck  to  cure  the  toothache. 
And  what  is  more,  many  were  credulous 
enough  to  believe  there  was  a  healing 
power  in  the  charms  which  the  old  man 
supplied,  as  a  business  proposition,  for 
one  dollar  each. 

Through  the  whole  delusive  system  of 
the  Chaldaean  religion,  may  be  dimly 
traced  a  traditional  knowledge  of  God's 
dealing  with  His  children,  though  almost 
hidden  in  the  dense  darkness  of  super- 
stition and  ignorance  They  had  a  tra- 
dition that  Ea,  the  god  of  earth,  taught 
men  writing  and  gave  them  books,  one 


of  which  was  the  history  of  the  creation. 
It  begins:  "There  was  a  time  when  all 
was  darkness  and  water."  Among  the 
tablets  which  have  been  translated  are 
some  referring  to  this  early  record,  fan- 
tastic and  mythical  though  they  are,  it  is 
easy  to  discern  that  the  story  refers  to 
the  creation.  Others  refer  to  the  war  in 
heaven,  the  temptation  and  fall  of  Adam 
and  Eve  and  the  deluge.  Of  this  latter, 
there  have  been  more  copies  discovered 
and  they  are  in  a  more  perfect  condition. 
The  record  is  full  of  interest,  being  the 
oldest  existing  document  preserved  in  the 
original,  referring  to  the  great  flood. 
Hasisadra  (Noah)  is  represented  as  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  deluge  to  one  of 
his  descendants.     He  says: 

"  I  will  tell  thee,  Izdubar,  how  I  was 
saved  from  the  flood,  also  will  I  impart 
to  thee  the  decree  of  the  great  gods. 
Thou  knowest  Surippak,  the  city  that  is 
by  the  Euphrates.  This  city  was  already 
very  ancient  when  the  gods  were  moved 
in  their  hearts  to  ordain  a  great  deluge. 
*  *  *  The  lord  of  inscrutable  wis- 
dom, the  god  Ea,  was  with  them  and 
imparted  to  me  their  decision.  'Listen,'  he 
said,  'and  attend !  Man  of  Surippak, 
son  of  Ubaratutu,  go  out  of  thy  house 
and  build  thee  a  ship.  *  *  *  Men 
have  rebelled  against  me,  and  I  will  do 
judgment  on  them  high  and  low.  But  do 
thou  close  the  door  of  the  ship  when  the 
time  comes  and  I  tell  thee  of  it.  Then 
enter  the  ship,  and  bring  into  it  thy  store 
of  grain,  all  thy  property,  thy  family,  thy 
men-servants,  thy  women  servants,  and 
also  thy  next  of  kin.  The  cattle  of  the 
fields,  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field,  I 
shall  send  to  thee 'myself.'  " 

Then  he  (Hasisadra)  tells  how  he  built 
the  ship  and  stored  it,  and  when  the  time 
came  round  he  went  into  it  with  his  ser- 
vants, family  and  "nearest  friends"  and 
with  "the  cattle  of  the  field — the  wild 
beasts  of  the  field  "  He  heard  a  voice 
saying: 

"'The  appointed  time  has  come,  this 
evening  the  heavens  will  rain  destruc- 
tion.' I  was  sore  afraid.  Yet  I 
entered  into  the  ship  and  closed  the  door 
behind  me.  *  *  *  Then  a  great 
black     cloud     rises     from    the    depths 
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of  heavens,  and  Raman  thunders,  in  the 
midst  of  it,  while  Nebo  and  Nergal  en- 
counter each  other  and  the  Throne- 
bearers  walk  over  mountains  and  vales. 
*  *  *  Raman's  mass  of  waters 
rises  even  to  heaven;  light  is  changed 
into  darkness.  Confusion  and  devasta- 
tion fill  the  earth.  Brother  looks  not 
after  brother,  men  have  no  thought  for 
one  another.  In  the  heavens  the  very 
gods  are  afraid;  they  seek  a  refuge  in  the 
highest  heaven  of  Anu.  *  *  * 
Ishtar  cries  aloud  with  sorrow:  'Behold, 
all  is  turned  into  mud,  as  I  foretold  to 
the  gods.  I  prophesied  this  disaster  and 
the  extermination  of  my  creatures — 
men.  But  I  do  not  give  them  birth  that 
they  may  fill  the  sea  like  the  brood  of 
fishes.'  Then  the  gods  wept  with  her 
and  sat  lamenting  on  one  spot.  For  six 
days  and  seven  nights  wind,  flood  and 
storm  reigned  supreme;  but  at  the  dawn 
of  the  seventh  day  the  tempest  de- 
creased. *  *  *  I  opened  a  port- 
hole, and  when  the  light  of  day  fell  on 
my  face  I  shivered,  and  sat  down  and 
wept.  I  steered  over  the  countries  which 
now  were  a  terrible  sea.  Then  a  piece  of 
land  rose  out  of  the  waters.  The  ship 
steered  towards  the  land  of  Nizir.  The 
The  mountain  of  the  land  of  Nizir  held 
fast  the  ship  and  did  not  let  it  go. 
Thus  it  was  on  the  first  and  on  the 
second  day,  on  the  third  and  the  fourth, 
also  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days.  At 
dawn  of  the  seventh  day  I  took  out  a  dove 
and  sent  it  forth.  The  dove  went  forth 
to  and  fro,  but  found  no  resting-place 
and  returned.  Then  I  took  out  a  swal- 
low and  sent  it  forth.  The  swallow  went 
forth,  to  and  fro,  but  found  no  resting- 
place  and  returned.  Then  I  took  out  a 
raven  and  sent  it  forth.  The  raven  went 
forth,  and  when  it  saw  that  the  waters 
had  abated,  it  came  near  again  cautious- 
ly wading  through  the  water,  but  did  not 
return.  Then  I  let  out  all  the  animals 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  and  offered  a 
sacrifice  *  *  *  The  god©  smelled 
a  sweet  savor;  like  flies  they  swarmed 
around  the  sacrifice.  And  when  the 
goddess  Ishtar  came,  she  spread  out  on 
high  the  great  bows  of  her  father  Anu: — 
'By  the  necklace  of  my  neck;'  she  said,  'I 


shall  be  mindful  of  these  days,  never 
shall  I  lose  the  memory  of  them!  May  all 
the  gods  come  to  the  altar;  Bel  alone 
shall  not  come,  for  that  he  controlled  not 
his  wrath,  and  brought  on  the  deluge, 
and  gave  up  my  men  to  destruction.' 
When  after  Bol  came  nigh  and  saw  the 
ship,  he  was  perplexed,  and  his  heart  was 
filled  with  anger  against  the  gods  and 
against  the  spirits  of  heaven: — 'Not  a 
soul  shall  escape,'  he  cried;  'not one  man 
shall  come  alive  out  of  destruction.' 
*  *  *  Then  Ea  opened  his  lips  and 
spoke,  addressing  the  warlike  Bel: — 
'Thou  art  the  mighty  leader  of  the  gods: 
but  why  hast  thou  acted  thus  recklessly? 
and  brought  on  this  deluge.  Let 
the  sinner  suffer  for  his  sin,  and  the 
evil-doer  for  his  misdeeds;  but  to  this  man 
be  gracious,  that  he  may  not  be  destroy- 
ed, and  incline  towards  him  favorably, 
that  he  may  be  preserved.  And  instead 
of  bringing  on  another  deluge,  let  lions 
and  hyenas  come  and  take  from  the  num- 
ber of  men;  send  a  famine  to  unpeople 
the  earth;  let  the  god  of  Pestilence  lay 
men  low.'  *  *  *  Then  Bel  came  to 
his  senses.  He  entered  the  ship,  took 
hold  of  my  hand  and  lifted  me  up;  he 
also  lifted  up  my  wife  and  laid  her  hand 
in  mine.  Then  he  turned  toward  us,  and 
stood  between  us,  and  spoke  this  bless- 
ing on  us: — 'Until  now  Hasisadra  was 
only  human,  but  now  he  shall  be  raised 
to  be  equal  with  the  gods,  together  with 
his  wife.  He  shall  dwell  in  the  distant 
land,  by  the  mouth  of  the  rivers.'  Then 
they  took  me  and  translated  me  to  the 
distant  land  by  the  mouth  of  the  rivers" 
(Euphrates   and  Tigris). 

We  will  leave  the  myth  without  com- 
ment for  the  reader  to  trace  the  resem- 
blance to  the  Bible  record  of  the 
Deluge,  only  remarking  that  there  are 
in  it  many  passages  which  indicate  that 
at  one  time  the  people  of  Chaldsea 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  life 
and  salvation,  the  gospel  of  light  and 
truth  in  its  purity.  The  passage,  "he 
shall  be  raised  to  be  equal  with  the  gods, 
together  with  his  wife,"  clearly  refers  to 
the  eternal  destiny  and  exalted  state  of 
man,  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Mala  Waina. 


THE  GREAT  UNDYING  DRAMA. 

A   TEMPLE  CANTATA,    (FOR    MUSIC). 

"Holy,  Holy,  Holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glory!" 


Who  can  measure,  Lord,  thy  mercies?  Hast  thou  not  for  ages  waited, 

Who  can  fathom  all  thy  will?  Proffered  help  in  every  way? 

Or  mid  human  sin  and  weakness,  Sent  thy  servants  with  that  message. 

Fail  to  trace  thy  finger  still?  Which  would  guide  to  endless  day  ? 

How  repulsed  and  how  rejected, 

History  tells  in  words  of  shame, 
Yet  thy  love  and  patience  ever. 

Through  the  ages  was  the  same! 


'Wisdom  crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets." 


"Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  have  refused,  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand 
and  no  man  regarded,  I  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  and  will  mock  when  your  fear 
cometh  !"  

"It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  !" 


O'er  all  the  earth  the  darkness  lay,  Oh  then  the  powers  of  evil  smiled, 

Bereft  of  Truth's  essential  ray;  For  man  so  easily  beguiled; 
Gross  darkness  filled  the  human  mind  And  all  the  angels  wept  to  know, 

And  Israel's  righteousness  declined!  A  race  ungrateful,  and  a  foe! 

The  Prophets  testified  in  vain,  But  here  the  Father's  love  outshone, 

Nay  oft  by  wicked  men  were  slain!  These  wayward  children  were  His  own! 


"Behold,  I  will  proceed  to  do  a  marvelous  work  among  this  people,  even  a 
marvelous  work  and  a  wonder  !" 

"Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name,  Immanuel." 


Beneath  the  silent  silver  stars,  So  wise  men  from  the  east  came,  too, 
Judaea's  fertile  plains  stretched  out,  To  see  the  King  in  humble  guise; 

While  shepherds  tended  all  the  night;  Whom  Prophets  wrote  and  spoke  about, 
Their  flocks,  afar  from  traveled  "route."  Messiah,  Jesus  from  the  skies! 

With  wondering  gaze  they  marked  on  high,  And  all  the  Angels  sang  that  day, 
That  new-born  light  (a  sign  they  said,)  The  song  of  "Peace,  good  will  toman;' 

Which  moved  athwart  the  heavens,  and  then,  "Glory  to  God,"  in  highest  strain, 
To  Bethlehem's  inn,  and  manger  led !  As  through  their  serriest  ranks  it  ran. 


'He  came  unto  His  own,  but  His  own  received  Him  not!" 


"He  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 
and  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  opened  not  His  mouth." 


And  then  on  Calvary's  heights  was  slain,  Yet,  He  triumphant  broke  death's  chain, 

"  The  Lord  of  Life  and  Glory;"  And  soared  until  cloud-hidden, 

From  age  to  age,  this  fearful  stain,  With  promise  He  would  come  again, 

Hath  been  a  world's  sad  storv!  With  retinue  unbidden! 


"Many  shall  say,  'Where  is  now  the  promise  of  His  coming?    For  since  the 
fathers  fell  asleep,  all  things  remain  as  they  were  from  the  beginning.'  " 
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"The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning  His  promises,  for  one  day  is  with  the  Lord 
as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day." 


"The   morning  breaks  the  shadows  flee, 
Lo,  once  again  Truth's  flag  unfurled; 

The  dawning  of  the  last  best  day, 
Majestic  rises  o'er  the  world!" 


"I  saw  another  angel  flying  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting 
Gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  to  every  nation,  kindred, 
tongue,  and  people;  saying  (with  a  loud  voice;,  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to  Him, 
fur  the  hour  of  His  judgment  is  come;  and  worship  Him  that  made  heaven,  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  water  !"      Hallelulia,  hallelulia,  amen  and  amen. 

The  Father  and  the  Son  revealed,  t 

To  Joseph,  that,  which  long  concealed, 
Had  waited  till  the  latter  days, 

Should  break  in  sunshine's  welcome  rays. 


So  was  given  Apostles,  Elders,  clad  with  Priesthood's  power, 

And  their  message  to  the  nations,  rings  with  warning  yet  with  cheer; 

Oh  repent  ye,  gather  quickly,  ere  His  judgments  on  you  lower. 
Babylon  totters,  nay,  is  falling,  trust  in  God,  and  never  fear. 


"Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a  cloud,  and  as  doves  to  the  windows?" 


"Bring  my  sons  from  far,  and  my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  !" 


They  gather!   Why  gather?  the  heavens  invite. 
With  welcome  unstinted  the  lovers  of  right? 


"Behold,  I  have  sent  my  messenger  and  he  shall  prepare  the  way  before  me, 
and  the  Lord  whom  ye  seek  shall  suddenly  come  to  His  temple,  even  the  messenger 
of  the  covenant  whom  ye  delight  in,  behold  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts!" 


"Praise  Him,  praise  Him,  Israel  yet  shall  praise  Him  !      Praise  His  holy  name! 
Amen,  amen  !" 

And  yet  this  Prophet  filled  a  martyr's  grave,  Thus  all  his  brethren  as  the  pole-star  true 

He,  like  his  Master  shed  his  blood  to  save;  In  trial  tested  have  their^crown  in  view. 

This  made  him  worthy  of  a  martyr's  crown,  This  promise  given  of  One  who  cannot  fail, 

And  gave  him  right  to  mid  the  Gods  sit  down.  Oh.valiant  ones,  the  angels  cry,  All  hail,  all  hail  L 


The  shadows  of  the  past  are  here,  Salvation,  alway  was  the  theme, 

The  present  makes  the  future  clear,  To  waste  from  earth  sin's  lurid  dream, 

God's  mighty  thought  doth  now  appear,  And  all  its  sons  at  last  redeem, 

In  harmony  !  To  victory  ! 

"I  will  loose  my  shoes  from  off  my  feet,  I  will  enter  into  His  gates  with  thanks- 
giving, and  into  His  courts  with  praise." 


"For  the  Lord  is  good,  His  mercy  is  everlasting,  and  His  truth  endureth  to  all 
generations. 
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Exult  ye  Saints,  this  day  of  days  is  yours, 
Yet  humbly  tread  within  this  sacred  place; 
This  Temple  stands,  your  gift  to  Him  who  pours, 
From  open  hand,  in  wisdom  and  in  grace ! 


Roll  back  the  prison  doors,  swing  wide  the  gates,  and  point  the  living  to  the 
dead,  that  here  vicarious  rite  may  loose  each  band,  and  set  the  prisoner  free! 

To  God  and  His  we  dedicate,  and  humbly  ask  acceptance  at  His  hand!  Amen! 
Amen 


Rejoice  !    Rejoice,  let   song  and  anthem  swell, 
And  bid  your  instruments  of  music  tell, 
How  every  heart  with  fervent  zeal  doth  glow, 
As  Zion  triumphs  o'er  each  fallen  foe! 

Praise   God   in   voice,   with    crash    of  cymbals 

praise, 
And  let  the  trumpet  speak  of  brightest  days. 


And  as  the  organ  peals  let  all  unite,         [might. 
Shout,  shout!  ye  Saints  with  all  your  soul  and 

God  is  our  God  !     The  God  of  ages  past, 
Thy  kingdom  and  Thy  Son  shall  come  at  last, 
And  all  thy  faithful  shall  "the  new  song"  sing, 
Praise  God!  Praise  God!  His  universe  shall  ring; 
Hallelujah  !     Hallelujah  !     Amen  !     Amen  ! 


Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  worlds  without 
end  !    Amen,  amen,  amen  !  H.  IV.  Naisbitt. 
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Each  Muse  had  a  name  derived  from 
some  particular  accomplishment  of  mind 
or  branch  of  science. 

The  first  of  the  Muses,  Clio,  derived 
her  name  from  the  Greek  word  signifying 
glory,  renown.  She  presided  over  his- 
tory. She  was  supposed  to  have  invented 
the  lyre,  which  she  is  frequently  depicted 
as  holding  in  her  hand  together  with  the 
plectrum — a  small  instrument  with  which 
the  ancients  struck  their  harp  or  lyre. 

Thalia,  signifying  the  blooming,  pre- 
sided over  comedy.  She  is  represented 
reclining  on  a  pillar,  holding  in  her  hand 
a  mask. 

Melpomene  presided  over  tragedy. 
She  is  usually  seen  with  her  hand  resting 
on  the  club  of  Hercules;  the  object  of 
tragedy  being  to  represent  the  brilliant 
actions  and  misfortunes  of  heroes. 

Euterpe,  signifying  the  agreeable,  was 
the  patroness  of  instrumental  music. 
She  is  always  represented  as  being  sur- 
rounded with  various  instruments  of 
music. 

Terpsichore,  or  the  amusing,  presided 
over  the  dance.     She  is  always   depicted 


with  a  smiling  countenance  and  in  the 
attitude  of  dancing,  one  foot  lightly 
touching  the  earth  while  the  other  sports 
in  air. 

Erato,  signifying  love,  was  the  inspirer 
of  light  poetry  and  the  protectress  of 
despondent  lovers. 

Polyhymnia,  as  the  name  signifies,  pre- 
sided over  miscellaneous  poetry  and  the 
ode. 

Urania,  or  the  heavenly,  was  esteemed 
as  the  inventress  of  astronomy.  In  one 
hand  she  holds  a  globe,  which  sometimes 
appears  placed  on  a  tripod,  and  with  the 
other  she  grasps  a  scale  or  pair  of  com- 
passes. 

Calliope.or  great  voice,  owes  her  name 
to  the  majesty  of  her  voice.  She  pre- 
sided over  rhetoric  and  epic  poetry. 

Besides  these  names  the  Muses  had 
others,  common  to  all,  such  as  Heli- 
conides  from  Mount  Helicon  in  Bceotia; 
Parnassides,  from  the  Mountain  Parnas- 
sus in  Phocis;  Atherides  from  Mount 
Citheron;  Aonides  from  the  country 
Aonia;  Pierides  from  Pieria  in  Thrace, 
etc.,  etc.,  but  these  are  of  comparatively 
little  importance. 
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Diana  was  the  sister  of  Apollo  and 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona.  The 
Egyptians  called  her  Isis.  Among  the 
Greeks,  Diana  or  Phebe  (another  name) 
was  honored  under  three  different  char- 
acters, and  in  consequence  was  often 
called  the  triform  Goddess.  As  a  celes- 
tial divinity  she  was  Luna,  the  Moon;  as 
a  terrestrial  Goddess,  Diana  or  Dictyana; 
and  to  the  infernal  regions  Hecate.  She 
was  the  goddess  of  chastity  (!)  of  the 
chase  and  of  the  woods.  In  heaven  she 
was  supposed  to  enlighten  by  her  rays; 
on  earth,  to  restrain  the  wild  animals  by 
her  bow  and  dart;  and  in  the  realms  be- 
low, to  keep  in  awe  the  shadowy  multi- 
tudes of  spirits.  She  is  usually  repre- 
sented as  a  very  tall  and  beautiful  young 
virgin,  in  a  hunting  dress;  a  bow  in  her 
hand,  a  quiver  of  arrows  suspended 
across  her  shoulders,  and  her  forehead 
ornamented  with  a  silver  crescent.  Some- 
times she  appears  in  a  chariot  of  silver 
drawn  by  hinds. 

She  had  two  temples  famous  in  history. 
The  first  was  that  of  Ephesus,  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was 
a  work  of  colossal  magnificence,  being 
supported  by  one  hundred  and  twenty - 
seven  pillars  each  sixty  feet  high.  It  took 
two  hundred  and  twenty  years  to  finish 
it,  and  it  was  designedly  set  on  fire  on 
the  very  day  upon  which  Alexander  the 
Great  was  born,  by  one  Erostratus,  who 
conceived  that  by  doing  so  he  would 
hand  his  name  down  to  posterity  and 
perhaps  at  some  future  period  be  en- 
shrined among  the  gods. 

It  was  this  temple  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  silver- 
smiths of  Ephesus  used  to  make  great 
profit  by  selling  silver  models  of 
the  temple,  and  it  was  mainly  because 
,  they  could  foresee  their  trade  would  be 
seriously  jeopardized,  by  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  that  they  incited  mob- 
violence  and  furious  tumult  against  its 
first  preachers. 

The  second  temple  of  Diana,  was  that 
of  Taurica  Chersonesus.  In  this  temple 
the  most  infamous  ceremonies  were 
performed,  and  human  beings  offered 
in  sacrifice.  The  history  of  Diana 
is  full  of  absurdities  and  immoralities, 


which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to 
here. 

Minerva  was  the  goddess  of  wisdom 
and  courage,  and  patroness  of  the  arts. 
It  is  recorded  that  Jupiter  was  on  one 
occasion,  afflicted  with  a  violently  exces- 
sive pain  in  his  head,  and  applied  to  Vul- 
can to  open  it  with  a  keen  axe,  which 
being  done,  Minerva,  an  armed  goddess 
instantly  sprang  forth.  She  is  represented 
as  a  beautiful  woman  of  threatening  as- 
pect, armed  with  a   golden  helmet  and 


breastplate;  in  her  right  hand  brandish- 
ing a  beaming  lance;  in  her  left  bearing 
the  buckler  called  Egis,  so  called  from 
being  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat 
Amalthea,  by  whose  milk  Jupiter  was 
nourished,  and  having  embossed  the 
terrible  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  en- 
circled by  snakes  instead  of  hair.  A 
rooster  the  emblem  of  valor,  stood  on 
one  side  of  her,  and  on  the  other,  an  owl, 
the  emblem  of  wisdom  and  meditation. 
A  crown  of  olives  was  entwined  around 
her  helmet.      Besides   Minerva  she  was 
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called  Athena,  from  being  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  Athens;  Pallas  from  thejGreek 
word  signifying  the  brandishing  of  a 
javelin;  Parthenos  or  the  virgin;  and 
Ergatis,  the  workwoman,  from  her  having 
invented  various  arts,  especially  weaving 
and  spinning.  She  was  worshiped  prin- 
cipally at  Athens,  where  a  most  magnifi- 
cent temple  was  erected  in  honor  of  her, 
which  was  adorned  with  her  famous 
statue,  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  by  the 
celebrated  Phidias.  This  temple,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  remain,  was  called  the 
Parthenon  from  her  name  of  Parthenos. 
There,  also,  the  annual  festival  called 
Parthena,  was  instituted  in  her  honor. 
It  is  recorded  that  Minerva  and  Neptune 
disputing  with  each  other  the  honor  of 
giving  a  name  to  the  city  of  Athens,  then 
nameless,  the  gods  decided  that  which- 
soever produced  the  most  useful  gift, 
should  have  that  privilege.  Neptune 
striking  the  ground  with  his  trident,  a 
fiery  and  beautiful  horse  sprang  forth. 
Minerva  produced  an  olive  tree  in  full 
bloom.  The  deities  decided  in  her  favor 
and  she  then  gave  the  city  her  name  of 
Athena.  The  Palladium,  referred  to  was 
an  image  of  Pallas  (Minerva),  which  was 
supposed  to  have  fallen  from  the  skies. 
This  was  preserved,  with  great  vigilance, 
in  the  citadel  of  Troy,  because  an  Oracle 
had  declared,  that  as  long  as  it  remained 
there,  the  city  would  be  invincible 
against  all  the  attacks  of  its  enemies. 
Diomed  and  Ulysses,  two  illustrious 
Greek  heroes,  contrived  by  a  bold  strata- 
gem to  convey  the  Palladium  away,  and 
Troy  was  taken.  yEneas  the  valiant  son 
of  Venus  and  the  great  ancestor  of  the 
Romans  is  said,  by  some  of  their  wri  ers 
to  have  recovered  it,  and  brought  it  with 
him  to  Italy.  They  assert  that  this  cele- 
brated image  was  deposited  in  the  temple 
of  Vesta*  as  a  pledge  of  the  stability  of 
the  empire  and  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
Hence  the  word  palladium  is  used 
figuratively  to  signify  the  preservation  or 
safeguarding  of  any  valuable  object;  as, 
for  example  the  "the  palladium  of  our 
liberty." 


*  See    article    on    Vesta  in    Contributor    of 
December,  1892. 


"Pallas  disrobes,  her  radiant  veil  untied, 
With  flowers  adorned,  with  art  diversified; 
The  labor'd  veil  her  heavenly  fingers  wove 
Flows  on  the  pavement  of  the  court  of  Jove. 
Now  heav'n's  dread  arms  her  mighty  limbs  invest; 
Jove's  cuirass  blazes  on  her  ample  breast; 
Deck'd  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field, 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hangs  his  horrid  shield, 
Dire, black, tremendous!  Round  the  margin  roll'd, 
A  fringe  of  serpents,  hissing,  guards  the  gold: 
Here  all  the  terrors  of  grim  war  appear, 
Here  rages  Force,  here  tremble  Flight  and  Fear, 
Herestorm'd  Contention, and  here  Fury  frown'd, 
And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crown'd. 
The  massy  golden  helm  she  next  assumes, 
That   dreadful   nods    with   four   o'ershadowing 

plumes; 
So  vast,  the  broad  circumference  contains 
A  hundred  armies  on  a  hundred  plains; 
The  Goddess  thus  th'  imperial  car  ascends; 
Shook  by  her  arm  the  mighty  jav'lin  bends, 
Ponderous  and  huge,  that  when  her  anger  burns 
Proud  tyrants  humbles,  and    whole    hosts  o'er- 

turns. 
Swift  at  the  scourge  th'  ethereal  coursers  fly, 
While  the  smooth  chariot  cuts  the  liquid  sky. 
Heav'ns  golden  gates, kept  by  the  winged  Hours; 
Commissioned  in  alternate  watch  they  stand, 
The  sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command , 
Involve  in  clouds  th'  eternal  gates  of  day, 
Or  the  dark  barrier  roll  with  ease  away. 
The  sounding  hinges  ring!  on  either  side 
The  gloomy  volumes,  pierced  with  light,  divide." 
Pope's  Homer's  Iliad. 

Ceres  was  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and 
Cybele,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  first 
who  cultivated  the  earth.  Pluto,  her 
brother,  having  carried  off  her  daughter 
Proserpine,  and  taken  her  to  the  infernal 
regions,  Ceres  complained  of  this  act  of 
violence,  to  Jupiter,  who  decreed  that  she 
should  go  and  demand  her  daughter,  and 
that  Pluto  should  be  compelled  to  restore 
her,  provided  she  had  neither  taken  meat 
nor  drink  during  her  residence  in  his 
dominions.  Unfortunately  she  had  taken 
part  of  a  pomegranate,  which  was  per- 
ceived by  Asculaphus.  This  so  irritated 
Ceres,  that  she  threw  some  of  the  water 
of  Phlegethon  into  the  informer's  face 
and  changed  him  into  an  owl.  Minerva 
afterwards  took  the  owl  under  her  pro- 
tection because  of  its  watchfulness.  This 
is  an  allegory,  descriptive  of  wisdom, 
being  always  vigilant  and  guarded 
against  surprise.  Jupiter,  to  comfort  and 
appease  Ceres,  ordained  that  Proserpine 
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should  pass  one-half  of  the  year  in  the 
infernal  regions  and  the  other  in  heaven. 
This  fable  is  generally  understood  to  be 
allegorical  of  the  moon,  (Proserpine)  dis- 
appearing and  appearing.  Ceres  is  re- 
presented as  a  tall,  majestic  woman,  with 
yellow  hair,  surmounted  by  ears  of  corn. 
Her  right  hand  is  filled  with  poppies  and 
wheat,  and  her  left  grasps  a  lighted  torch. 
She  was  considered  the  goddess  of  fruits, 
and  her  name  is  expressive  of  the  care 
she  was  supposed  to  take  in  producing 
and  preserving  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
She  is  said  to  have  taught  the  art  of  till- 
ing the  ground,  sowing  corn,  and  making 
bread,  whence  breadstuffs  are  called 
cereals.  Swine  were  offered  as  sacrifice 
to  this  goddess,  because  they  destroy  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  and  garlands 
composed  of  ears  of  corn  were  offered  to 
her.  The  husbandman  carried  through 
the  fields  a  sow  big  with  young,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest.  One  of  them 
adorned  with  a  crown,  sang  the  praises 
of  Ceres,  and  after  they  had  offered  an 
oblation  of  wine  mixed  with  honey  and 
milk,  they  sacrificed  the  sow  and  then 
commenced  to  reap.  The  custom  of 
"  harvest  festival,"  so  prevalent  in  Eu- 
rope, doubtless  owes  its  origin  to  this. 
"To  Ceres  bland,  her  annual  rites  be  paid 
On  the  green  turf  beneath  the  fragrant  shade. 
*  *  *  *  ***** 

Mix  honey  sweet,  for  her,  with  milk  and  mellow 

wine 
Thrice  lead  the  victim  the  new  fruits  around 
And  Ceres  call,  and  choral  hymns  resound; 
Presume  not,  swains,  the  ripened  grain  to  reap, 
Till  crowned  with  oak  in  antic  dance  you  leap, 
Invoking  Ceres;  and  in  solemn  lays 
Exalt  your  rural  queen's  immortal  praise.' ' 

The  adoration  of  the  sun  is  the  first 
idolatrous  worship  known.  The  Egypt- 
tians,  Phoenicians,  Arabians,  and  Persians, 
adored  the  sun,  long  before  the  Apollo  of 
the  Greeks  (sometimes  confounded  with 
the  sun)  was  known.  The  Chaldaeans 
called  him  Belus;  the  Egyptians,  Osiris; 
the  Ammonites,  Moloch;  the  Persians, 
Mythras.  The  sun  or  Sol  is  usually  de- 
picted with  a  huge  head  surrounded  with 
rays  innumerable.  He  was  considered 
as  ruling  over  the  various  changes  of  the 
year,  attended  by  the  months  and  hours, 
and    is  represented  riding   in   a  chariot 


drawn  by  four  horses,  Eous,  Ethom 
Phlegon  and  Pyrois,  Greek  words  signify- 
ingred,luminous,hot  and  loving  the  earth. 
The  sun  was  supposed  to  have  many 
children,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom 
were  Aurora,  Phaeton  and  Circe.  Aurora 
every  morning  opens  the  gates  of  heaven, 
precedes  her  father  and  at  evening  an- 
nounces his  return.      She  petitioned  the 


gods  to  bestow  immortality  uponTitho- 
neus  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  whom 
she  had  married,  forgetting  to  request 
perpetual  youth  to  be  granted  with  it. 
The  petition  was  granted  and  in  conse- 
quence, Tithoneus  was  burdened  with 
all  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  while  Aurora 
still  flourished  with  the  perpetual  bloom 
of  youth.  He  then  entreated  Aurora  to- 
obtain  a  reversion  of  the  fatal  gift  and  ask- 
ed for  permission  to  die.  This  beautiful 
allegory  is  intended  to  show  the  impru- 
dence of  many  of  our  wishes  and  to 
indicate  that  were  they  all  to  be  granted, 
misery  instead  of  happiness  would  be  the 
result.  Geo.  F.  Phillips-. 
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OUR     PRESIDENT. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  present  month 
Wilford  Woodruff,  president  alike  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  and  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations,  reached  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-six  years.  In  looking 
at  him,  one  would  scarcely  suppose  that 
he  was  so  old,  as  it  is  rare  in  these  days  of 
physical  degeneracy  to  find  men  so  aged 
who  possess  in  the  measure  that  Presi- 
dent Woodruff  does,  their  faculties  of 
mind  and  body.  He  exhibits  scarcely 
any  of  the  weaknesses  attendant  upon 
age.  He  is  active  in  body,  being  not 
easily  fatigued;  his  mind  is  as  clear,  his 
voice  as  firm  and  his  judgment  as  good 
and  in  other  ways  does  he  seem  as  capable 
as  men  of  much  less  age.  Yet  he  has  not 
been  a  man  who  has  spared  himself  in 
any  way.  There  has  been  no  labor  so 
fatiguing  that  he  would  not  undertake 
it  when  his  duty  called  him  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  has  not  saved  himself  from 
exposure  in  the  many  missions  which  he 
has  performed,  not  only  in  preaching  the 
Gospel,  but  in  pioneering  the  way  into 
new  localities  where  it  was  desired  that 
the  Saints  of  God  should  locate.  In  fact, 
he  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  physical 
labors  wherever  he  has  been  appointed 
to  act. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City 
for  a  number  of  years  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  his  course  of  life.  His  in- 
clinations leading  him  principally  in  the 
direction  of  husbandry,  he  has  devoted 
his  spare  time,  outside  of  that  which  was 
required  for  his  labors  in  the  ministry,  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  he  has 
-wrung  from  mother  earth  that  which  was 
necessary  to  sustain  him  and  his  family. 

Reared  in  Puritan  New  England,  Pre- 
sident Woodruff  imbibed  those  simple 
yet  honorable  ideas  which  were  so 
characteristic  of  the  early  settlers  of  that 


part  of  our  country.  He  did  not  enter 
into  the  frivolities  of  the  later  times  and 
held  himself  aloof  from  the  evils  with 
which  modern  civilization  is  afflicted. 
These  simple  ideas,  acquired  in  youth, 
have  remained  with  him  through  his 
whole  life,  thus  making  him  one  of  the 
most  humble  men  in  the  Church,  not- 
withstanding the  exalted  position  which 
he  now  occupies  and  the  honorable  call- 
ings which  he  has  so  successfully  filled 
since  almost  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Church.  His  example  is  one  which  all 
the  young  men  of  Zion  could  with  the 
greatest  profit  to  themselves  endeavor  to 
imitate. 

He  has  never  presumed  upon  his 
position  in  the  Church  to  injure  in 
any  way  a  poor,  humble  brother  or 
sister  of  the  community — in  fact,  the 
honors  which  have  been  heaped  upon 
him  only  seemed  to  have  had  a  ten- 
dency to  make  him  more  considerate 
and  careful  of  the  feelings  of  those 
around  him.  He  has  lived  near  to  the 
Lord  and  has  frequent  communications 
with  Him.  When  in  doubt  concerning 
any  policy,  he  has  always  sought  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  and  never  does  he 
undertake  any  important  labor  without 
first  counseling  with  his  brethren,  whose 
suggestions  he  is  ever  ready  to  accept 
and  practice  so  long  as  they  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  whisperings  of  the  Spirit 
to  him. 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  the  Church 
who  has  fewer  enemies  and  a  greater 
number  of  loving  friends  than  has  Presi- 
dent Woodruff.  This  friendship  has  not 
been  acquired  by  the  bestowal  of  gifts 
or  favors,  but  from  his  natural  goodness 
which  has  exhibited  itself  in  all  his  asso- 
ciations with  his  fellow-men,  and  no  one, 
no  matter  what  his  character  may  be,  can 
long  associate  with  this  great  man  with- 
out having  his  heart  filled  with  affection 
for  him. 

What  seems  likely  to  be  the  crowning 
event  of  so  long,  eventful  and  useful  a 
life  as  that  of  President  Woodruff,  is 
now  about  to  be  consummated  in  the 
dedication  of  the  greatest  Temple  yet 
built  in  this  generation.  Toward  this 
event  he  has   long   looked    with  joyful 
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anticipation,  and  no  doubt  the  hearts  of 
all  Latter-day  Saints  will  rejoice  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  fact  that  our  be- 
loved President  will  have  this  privilege 
which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
things  which  has  held  him  among  us  for 
so  long  a  time.  All  the  people  will  hope 
and  pray  that  he  will  not  only  dedicate 
this  Temple,  but  live  many  years  there- 
after until  he  is  fully  satisfied  with  life 
and  until  the  merciful  Father  will  say  to 
him  that  it  is  enough. 

The  Contributor  and  all  its  readers 
join  in  the  expression  of  the  hope  that 
President  Woodruff  may  yet  see  in  the 
flesh  very  many  happy  returns  of  his 
natal  day. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  DEDI- 
CATION. 
Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the 
joy  which  fills  the  hearts  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  contemplating  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  great  Temple  in  Salt  Lake 
City.  This  has  always,  and  especially 
within  the  last  year,  prompted  the  most 
diligent  labors  of  the  workmen  who  have 
been  engaged  on  the  building,  and  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  raise  the  necessary  means 
with  which  to  meet  the  obligations 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work.  All  deserve  in  this  respect  the 
highest  credit,  and  now  that  we  are  upon 
the  threshold  of  this  important  event,  it 
is  well  for  us  to  consider  our  condition, 
to  see  whether  or  not  we  are  prepared 
spiritually  for  so  great  an  event.  Some 
people  expect  great  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions to  be  given  during  the  services 
which  are  to  be  held — in  fact,  many  will 
be  disappointed  unless  marvelous  things 
are  witnessed  by  the  Saints.  Those  who 
expect  them,  however,  must  realize  that 
it  depends  greatly  upon  themselves  as  to 
what  they  shall  see  or  hear,  or  the  benefit 
which  they  will  derive  from  these  meet- 
ing in  the  house  of  God.  If  their  hearts 
are  right  before  the  Lord  and  they  have 
truly  repented  of  all  their  sins  by 
putting  the  same  far  from  them  and 
making  amends  for  wrong-doing  as  far  as 
it  lies  in  their  power,  their  hearts  will  be 
gratified  by  the  spirit  and  influence  which 


will  prevail  in  that  holy  structure,  even 
though  their  eyes  do  not  behold  anything 
supernatural  or  their  ears  hear  anything 
out  of  the  common  order  of  things. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the  angels 
of  God  will  be  in  and  about  that  build- 
ing. Perhaps  the  eyes  of  some  Saints 
will  be  opened  to  see  them;  perhaps  the 
ears  of  some  will  be  attuned  to  hear 
heavenly  choirs  singing;  it  may  be  that 
heavenly  light  will  surround  the  per- 
sons of  some  who  attend.  But  while 
one  faithful  person  may  be  able  to  see  or 
hear  these  things  because  of  his  or  her 
preparation  for  them,  a  companion  by  his 
or  her  side  may  fail  to  hear  or  see  any- 
thing unusual  because  that  individual  is 
not  prepared  for  the  occasion.  This  was 
the  case  in  the  dedication  of  the  Manti 
Temple,  as  also  in  the  other  temples 
which  have  been  dedicated  since  this 
Church  was  organized.  Some  people 
saw  and  heard  marvelous  things  while 
others  found  no  more  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings than  is  common  on  such  oc- 
casions. We  must  conclude  that  in 
some  instances  the  cause  was  in  the 
persons  themselves.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  best  of  people  are  not  blessed 
with  remarkable  manifestations,  but  their 
faith  is  sustained  by  the  inward  peace 
and  joy  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

We  believe  that  ^he  Lord  will  accept 
the  offering  which  His  people  present  in 
the  dedication  of  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 
We  are  not  so  sure  that  He  will  accept 
all  the  people.  He  certainly  will  if  they 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  times 
in  which  they  live,  and  prepare  them- 
selves by  faithfulness  and  humility  for 
this  event.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  great  hardness  of  heart  has  existed 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  They  have 
at  times  exhibited,  especially  in  their  late 
political  experiences,  feelings  toward 
each  other  which  were  anything  but 
Christlike.  The  characters  of  men  have 
been  assailed  in  a  vicious  and  cruel  man- 
ner. Some  members  of  both  political  par- 
ies have  taken  full  license  to  attack  their 
brethren  and  blacken  their  characters 
and  do  them  all  the  injury  possible.  In 
some  cases  even  blows  have  been  resort- 
ed to  because  of  a  difference  of  views  in 
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political  matters.  Brethren  have  met 
and  have  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
each  other  because  of  the  spirit  which  has 
possessed  them.  Men  in  authority  in 
the  Church,  stakes  and  wards,  men 
whose  long  lives  of  usefulness  entitle 
them  to  the  love,  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  people,  have  been  assailed  without 
measure  because  they  have  given  ex- 
pression to  their  candid  opinion  on 
matters  under  consideration,  which  views 
happened  to  be  contrary  to  the  ideas  of 
others  in  whose  presence  they  were  ex- 
pressed. All  the  Latter-day  Saints  must 
realize  that  if  such  a  spirit  still  exists  it 
would  be  sinful  for  the  person  entertain- 
ing it  to  enter  the  Temple  of  God,  for 
if  we  do  not  love  the  brethren  whom  we 
see,  how  can  we  love  God  whom  we  can- 
not see? 

Saints  who  have  these  improper  feel- 
ings should  immediately  take  steps  to 
amend  for  past  wrongs  and  to  set  them- 
selves right  before  God  and  their  fellow- 
men.  In  trying  to  do  this,  what  if  it  is 
required  that  they  should  humble  them- 
selves before  their  brethren.  Though  they 
may  feel  that  they  are  in  the  right  and 
that  their  brethren  or  sisters  are  in  the 
wrong,  that  makes  no  difference.  If  they 
will  act  humbly  in  the  matter,  God  will 
exalt  and  bless  them,  and  if  a  brother  or 
sister  before  whom  they  humble  them- 
selves, ridicules  them',  such  do  it  to  their 
own  condemnation  and  eternal  injury.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  all  bad 
feelings  will  be  overcome  and  that  the 
people  will  pursue  a  course  to  set  them- 
selves right  with  each  other  and  thus  set 
themselves  right    before  the  Lord. 

Again,  if  there  are  people  who  have 
incurred  debts  and  have  sought  to  evade 
them,  perhaps  because  the  debt  is  outlaw- 
ed or  for  any  other  cause,  they  should 
repent  of  their  evil  intentions,  and  though 
it  may  not  be  in  their  power  to  meet  the 
obligations  which  are  due,  they  should 
see  the  individual  to  whom  they  are  in- 
debted and  make  everything  satisfactory 
so  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power,  and  make 
arrangements  to  settle  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Then  again,  where  people  have  been 
careless  in  regard  to  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 


the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day, 
swearing  and  indulgence  in  other  vices 
which  are  now  so  common,  they  should 
resolve  to  overcome  their  weaknesses 
and  with  this  firm  determination  enter 
the  house  of  the  Lord  that  their  resolves 
may  be  strengthened  and  that  they  may 
be  able  to  resist  temptation  and  have  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  for  their  constant 
guide  and  companion. 

All  these  things  will  have  their  effect 
in  the  services  which  are  to  be  held  in 
the  Temple,  and  though  the  liberal  Spirit 
which  the  Lord  has  poured  out  on  Presi- 
dent Woodruff  and  his  brethren  has 
prompted  the  decision  that  any  person 
who  has  a  standing  in  the  Church  shall  not 
be  prevented  from  entering  the  Temple  at 
its  dedication,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
hearts  will  be  in  such  a  condition  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  will  rest  down  upon  the 
speakers  and  the  hearers  that  all  may 
accept  in  humility  the  teachings  which 
will  be  given  and  practice  as  far  as  possi- 
ble those  principles  which  they  have 
received  from  God  the  eternal  Father. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Latter-day  Saints  will  appreciate  the  ne- 
cessity of  pursuing  this  course  and  not 
let  the  forty  years  of  diligent  labor  which 
the  Saints  have  spent  in  the  erection  of 
this  house  be  lost  in  the  consummation  of 
their  hopes  through  a  failure  to  feel  in 
their  hearts  that  God  has  accepted  His 
house  because  of  the  sinfulness  of  His 
people. 

May  He  grant  that  our  hearts  shall 
incline  toward  him  and  that  every  feel- 
ing and  spirit  which  has  possessed  His 
people  in  the  past  and  which  has  not  been 
in  accordance  with  His  will,  may  be  re- 
moved and  their  hearts  filled  with  that 
supreme  love  which  cometh  from  heaven 
which  will  enable  us  to  stand  firm  in  the 
truth  amid  the  troublous  times  the  future 
will  develop. 


When  the  mason  carries  up  the  wall, 
the  courses  of  brick  which  he  laid  yester- 
day is  the  foundation  on  which  he  is  lay- 
ing another  course  today.  And  all  that 
you  do  today  on  the  structure  which  you 
are  building  will  remain  as  a  basis  for 
that  which  you  do  tomorrow. 


THE  MOTH  AND  THE  FLY. 


A  dreamy  moth,  one  balmy  summer  night, 
Rushed  in  a  room,  where  blazed  a  naked  light; 
He  seemed  resolved  his  strength  of  wing  to  try, 
And  ev'ry  means  of  danger  to  defy. 

At  length,  the  giddy  thing  mistook  his  aim, 
And  ran  full  force  against  the  cruel  flame; 
His  wings  were  docked,  his  pride  had  got  a  fall, 
He   writhed    and  kicked  with  many  a  painful 

sprawl: 
"O  would,"  he  moaned,"!  hither  had  not  strayed 
And  of  my  peace  this  wreck  had  never  made;" 
But,  now  the  deed  was  done,  regrets  were  vain. 
He  ne'er  should  sport  on  gaudy  wings  again. 

A  drowsy  fly,  that  perched  upon  the  wall, 
Observed  the  moth,  unwinged  and  crippled  fall; 
He  laughed,  and  mocked  him    as  he  wriggling 

lay, 
And  taunted  him  in  many  a  heartless  way, 
For  being  such  a  stupid,  silly  elf, 
As  run  against  a  fire  and  roast  himself; 
Said  he,  "Proud  Sir,  let  this  your  kindred  teach, 
To  keep  in  future  out  of  trouble's  reach." 

But  as  it  happened,  when  the  morning  ray; 
Lit  up  the  corner  where  his  mothship  lay 
The  same  old  fly  that  jeered  the  night  before; 
Descried  a  plate  with  honey  on  the  floor; 
He  frisked  about  it,  took  a  dainty  sip, 
And  round  its  rim  with  cautious  feet  did  slip, 
But  greed  and  hunger  made  him  so  intent, 
He  lost  his  balance  and  in  headlong  went. 


To  find,  alack,  with  sorrow  and  surprise, 

He,  too,  was  caught,  who'd  thought   himself  so 

wise; 
And  all  the  shifts  his  skill  and  strength   could 

muster, 
But  made  his  tangled  legs  and  wings  stick  faster. 

The  poor,  lame  n.oth,  though  racked  with  pain 

and  grief, 
Now  for  a  time,  in  laughter  found  relief. 
He  saw  the  fly's  last  spark  of  hope  wax  dim, 
And  heard  his  piteous  calls  for  help  to  come. 

The  moth  crawled  over  to  his  helpless  brother, 

And  did  as  mercy  bids  us  treat  each  other; 

He  helped  him  out,  now  dazed  and  worn  with 

pain, 
And  set  the  humbled  captive  free  again. 

Now  let  us  heed  the  moral  here  that's  given. 
And  pray  that  God  may  grant  us  grace   from 

heav'n, 
That  in  temptation's  night  or  morning  hour. 
We  may  be  blest  with  sense  and  reasoning  pow'r 
To  guard  ourselves  from  evil's  scorching  fire, 
Or  flound'ring  in  sin's  treach'rous,  sticky  mire. 
And  if,  perchance  we  see  a  brother  suffer, 
Go  forth,  in  time,  a  helping  hand  to  offer, 
And  never  jeer  a  neighbor  in  his  sorrow, 
For  he  who  mocks  today  may  sigh  tomorrow. 
And  e'en  to  those  who  hurt  us,  always  try 
To  save  them,  as  the  moth  did  to  the  fly. 

/.  C. 
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OUR     PLAN. 

The  Contributor: 

In  response  to  your  request  for  a  state- 
ment of  our  method  of  conducting  the 
M.  I.  A.  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  submit  the  following, 
which  I  trust  may  prove  of  interest  to 
your  readers: 

There  is  really  but  little  to  be  said  con- 
cerning our  "method,"  except  that  we 
adhere  strictly  to  the  Manual  plan  ;  and 
so  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon 
that  plan  that  it  should  be  entirely  un- 
necessary to  say  more.  Every  Mutual 
Improvement  member,  and  especially 
every  officer,  should  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  intention  of  the  com 
pilers  of  the  Manual  and  the  best  manner 
of  reaching  the  object  they  had  in  view. 

When  the  Manual  was  first  published,  I 
read  it  carefully  through,  noting  the  letter 


of  the  General  Superintendency  to  the 
Stake  Superintendents,  and  the  instruc- 
tions to  ward  presidents  and  members. 
I  concluded  that  to  be  successful  in  carry- 
ing out  the  work  therein  proposed,  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  the  earnest  co- 
operation of  my  fellow  officers  of  the 
association.  Accordingly  I  invited  my 
counselors,  the  secretary,  and  the  Bishop 
of  the  ward  to  meet,  and  we  went  care- 
fully over  the  work. 

We  were  satisfied  that  the  plan  was  an 
excellent  one,  and  decided  to  adopt  it 
and  do  our  best  to  conduct  our  associa- 
tion according  to  the  suggestions  made. 

One  difficulty,  however,  confronted  us. 
The  Manual  provided,  in  the  first  edition, 
that  a  ten  minutes  lecture  should  be 
given  at  every  session  on  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: — Theology,  Bible,  Book 
of   Mormon,    New    Testament,   Church, 
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English  and  Biographical  History,  Science 
and  Literature. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  nine  sub- 
jects here  named.  Allowing  ten  minutes 
for  each  subject  there  is  ninety  minutes 
work  for  each  meeting.  This  is  clearly 
too  much,  as  ninety  minutes  is  all  the 
time  that  should  be  spent  in  an  associa- 
tion meeting  on  ordinary  occasions,  and 
in  addition  to  the  progamme  there  must 
be  time  allowed  for  opening  and  closing 
exercises,  calling  roll,  reading  minutes 
and  the  transacting  of  business.  I  there- 
fore called  upon  Brother  M.  H.  Hardy, 
one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Manual,  and 
called  his  attention  to  the  matter.  He 
explained  that  it  was  not  the  intention  to 
have  lectures  on  each  of  the  nine  sub- 
jects, but  to  select  five  for  association 
work,  and  the  balance  to  be  read  at 
home  and  reported  upon  at  the  meetings. 
He  called  my  attention  to  the  titles  or 
headings  of  the  different  divisions  of  the 
work,  some  being  called  Lessons,  others 
Lectures,  Subjects,  Readings,  etc.,  and 
he  named  as  the  five  subjects  to  be 
lectured  upon  in  the  associations,  The- 
ology, Bible,  Book  of  Mormon  and  New 
Testament  History,  and  Science,  which 
are  designated  as  Lessons  and  Lectures. 
With  this  understanding  we  went  to 
work.  We  made  out  our  programmes 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  Brother  Hardy,  placing  on  them 
for  each  evening  a  lecture  on  each  of  the 
subjects  previously  mentioned. 

In  conducting  the  exercises  we  have 
held  the  lecturers  strictly  to  the  ten 
minute  rule,  and  the  presiding  officer 
raps  them  down  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time.  After  the  lecture  we  usually  call 
for  any  further  remarks  or  questions  up- 
on the  subject,  and  find  this  elicits  much 
interesting  information.  Care  must  be 
exercised  in  this  part  of  the  work,  how- 
ever, as  much  time  is  apt  to  be  consumed 
upon  one  subject,  and  the  programme 
for  the  evening  cannot  be  completed. 

These  programmes  have  been  found  so 
interesting  that  we  have  neither  had  time 
nor  inclination  for  any  other  exercises. 

All  the  members  are  urged  and  expect- 
ed to  read  up  on  every  subject  at  home, 
and  be  prepared   to  deliver  the  lecture 


should  the  one  appointed  report  unpre- 
pared or  fail  to  appear,  thus  during  our 
two  seasons  on  Manual  work,  we  have 
never  had  to  strike  a  number  from  the 
programme,  there  being  always  someone 
to  take  the  subject. 

Members  are  also  urged  to  read  up  at 
home  on  all  the  other  subjects  named  in 
the  Manual,  but  not  used  in  association 
work  and  much  benefit  is  derived  by 
members  who  do  this  work. 

So  much  for  our  manner  of  conducting 
the  meetings. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  work  of  pre- 
paring programmes,  and  presiding  at  the 
meetings,  there  are  many  other  things 
necessary  to  make  a  successful  associa- 
tion, some  of  which  I  will  mention 

The  President  and  all  officers  should  be 
prompt  and  punctual  in  their  attendance 
and  preparation.  They  should  be  leaders 
in  every  respect. 

Meetings  should  commence  promptly 
on  time,  and  should  be  closed  as  prompt- 
ly at  the  time  of  adjournment.  One  hour 
and  a  half  is  long  enough  for  a  meeting, 
and  when  the  hour  for  dismissal  arrives, 
members  become  restless,  and  the  good 
effects  of  an  interesting  meeting  may  be 
destroyed  by  a  lack  of  promptness  in 
dismissal. 

Care  and  good  judgment  must  be 
exercised  when  making  up  the  pro- 
gramme, in  assigning  the  lectures  All 
the  different  elements  of  the  membership 
should  be  utilized,  the  important  subjects 
should  be  given  to  those  who  can  handle 
them  most  interestingly  and  correctly,  and 
the  younger  and  less  experienced  mem- 
bers should  have  the  simpler  subjects 
assigned  to  them,  in  order  that  all  may 
receive  experience,  and  all  the  matter  be 
presented  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

There  should  be  found  among  the 
membership  of  every  association  some 
wise  and  experienced  brethren  who, 
though  they  may  take  very  little  part  in 
the  programmes,  will  always  be  on  hand 
to  correct  the  errors  which  are  so  apt  to 
be  made  by  the  young  and  inexperienced, 
and  to  explain  correctly  any  points  of 
doctrine  or  other  matters  which  may  not 
be  clear  to  the  lecturer's  mind.  A  very 
important  work  can    be    done  by    our 
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older  brethren  in  this  way,  and  it  is  very 
essential,  in  order  that  false  ideas  may 
not  be  received  by  our  young  students  of 
the  gospel.  The  presidency  of  the  asso- 
ciation should  endeavor  to  become  posted 
on  all  the  subjects  which  are  to  come  up 
each  evening,  so  that  they  may  guide 
aright  the  minds  of  the  young  men  placed 
under  their  control. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  preaching  Bishop 
is  a  calamity  in  a  Ward.  This  is  equally 
true  of  a  preaching  president  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Association.  The 
presiding  officer  should  not  occupy  the 
time,  except  when  presenting  necessary 
matters,  or  performing  part  of  the  regular 
programme.  Of  course  there  are  occa- 
sions when  a  president  feels  called  upon  to 
and  should  instruct  and  advise  the  mem- 
bers of  his  association,  but  great  wisdom 
should  be  used  in  this  matter  so  as  not  to 
weary  the  members,  and  interfere  with  the 
regular  work,  and  thus  detract  from  the 
interest  of  the  associations. 

There  are  many  other  items  of  import- 
ance to  associations  which  could  be  men- 
tioned, but  I  have  probably  trespassed 
too  much  already  upon  the  patience  of 
the  reader. 

One  other  source  of  success  I  desire  to 
mention,  however,  before  I  close,  is  the 
inspiration  and  guidance  of  our  heavenly 
Father.  The  young  man  who  is  placed 
to  preside  over  a  Mutual  Improvement 
Association,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  has 
a  right  to  this  inspiration,  to  fit  him  for 
the  duties  that  devolve  upon  him,  and 
all  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  it  is  to 
serve  the  Lord  and  seek  Him  continually 
in  faith  and  prayer  for  wisdom  and 
revelation  in  regard  to  His  word.  This 
is  the  surest  guide,  the  fountain  of  wis- 
dom and  intelligence,  and  no  man,  young 
or  old,  who  is  placed  in  any  position  of 
presidency  in  the  Church  of  Christ  can  be 
successful  without  it. 

At  some  future  time  I  may  have  some 
other  suggestions  to  make  concerning 
our  important  Mutual  Improvement 
work.  Thomas  Hull, 
President  of  the  Fifteenth  Ward  Associa- 
tion.   

BOX  ELDER  STAKE  CONFERENCE. 

We  have  received  the  programme  for 


Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Conference  to  be  held  at 
Brigham  City,  March  26th,  1893,  as  fol- 
lows: 

10  A.  M. — Opening,  fifteen  minutes;  1, 
The  Gospel,  by  First  Ward  Association, 
twenty  minutes;  2,  Song  by  Glee  Club, 
Three-Mile  Creek  Association,  five 
minutes  ;  3,  History,  Old  Testament, 
Third  Ward  Association,  twenty  minutes; 
4,  History,  Book  of  Mormon,  Mantua 
Association,  twenty  minutes;  5,  Song, 
Glee  Club,  Second  Ward  Association, 
five  minutes  ;  6,  Civil  Government,  Wil- 
lard  Association, fifteen  minutes;  remarks 
and  closing. 

2  P.  M.— Opening,  fifteen  minutes  ;  7, 
Church  History,  by  Three-Mile  Creek 
Association,  twenty  minutes  ;  8,  Song, 
Glee  Club,  Fourth  Ward  Association, 
five  minutes  ;  9,  Biography,  Bear  River 
City  Association,  twenty  minutes  ;  10, 
Science,  Fourth  Ward  Association, 
twenty  minutes;  ir,  Song,  Glee  Club, 
Third  Ward  Association,  five  minutes  ; 
12,  New  Testament  History,  Honey ville 
Association,  fifteen  minutes;  closing  re- 
marks, etc. 

It  is  expected  that  each  association  will 
take  up  fifteen  minutes  with  the  lecture 
assigned,  and  the  extra  five  minutes  will 
be  taken  up  by  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  asking  questions  on  the  subject 
treated.     Visitors  are  expected. 

Charles  Kelly, 
Nels  Jenson,  President. 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


To  possess  the  gift  of  helpfulness  is  to 
be  mortgaged  to  all  humanity. 

You  degrade  your  daily  work  if  you 
think  of  it  only  as  that  which  earns  your 
living. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  rich,  and  a 
good  thing  to  be  strong,  but  it  is  a  better 
thing  to  be  beloved  of  many  friends. 

Lose  no  opportunity  for  improving 
yourself.  Your  own  society  you  can  be 
sure  of  having  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

If  one  only  wished  to  be  happy,  this 
could  be  readily  accomplished  ;  but  we 
wish  to  be  happier  than  other  people; 
and  this  is  almost  always  difficult,  for  we 
believe  others  to  be  happier  than  they  are* 
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/   THINK    OF   THEE. 


Those  who  despise  fame  seldom  de- 
serve it.  We  are  apt  to  undervalue  the 
purchase  we  cannot  reach,  to  conceal  our 
poverty  the  better.  It  is  a  spark  which 
kindles  upon  the  best  fuel,  and  burns 
brightest  in  the  bravest  breast. 


A  weak  man  talks  a  great  deal,  but 
says  very  little;  looks  into  everything  but 
sees  into  nothing;  and  has  a  hundred 
irons  in  the  fire,  but  very  few  of  them  are 
hot,  and  with  these  few  that  are  he  burns 
his  fingers. 


I  THINK  OF  THEE. 


1st  and  2nd 
Tenor. 


1st  and  2nd 
Bass. 


1.  When  twil  ght  shades  are  falling. 

2.  When  morning's  light  ad  van-ces, 

3.  When  midnight  winds  are  sighing, 

10  mm. 


Ah  love  I  think  of 
'Tis  then  I  think  of 
'Tis  sweet  to  dream  of 
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HIGHLAND    BRAND 

EVAPORATED  CREAM 


Absolutely    pure    Milk:   evaporated   to 
a  creamery  consistence   and 

Thoroughly      Sterilized 

May  be  diluted  witb  either  Water 
Or  fresh  Milk:  to  any  desired  consist- 
ence 

Is  equal  to  the  best  Dairy  Cream, 
but  more  convenient  and  economical. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it, write 
direct  to       Jtxng:!*:  <&  Fabian,  Agents, 
P.O.Box  693. Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

-&TU^  GUION  I^INE>' 


For  .-.  QUEENSTOWN  J.  and   .-.    LIVERPOOL, 


From  Pier  New  38,  North  Eiver,  Footof  Nine  St..  New  York,  every  Saturday. 

muzoun.  B  500  to,  '  \n\scohs\h  3  noiSJi  ^00  T0HS- 

g^^uSrto8tsr,tSsixtgeof.sssi  ^ffiSffiamw,  a  ?jm?-  ™ 

Smoking-room.  Drawing-room,^Pian6 ^dLibrSt  tf«mSS£^  *     agreeable,  having  Bath-room, 
on  each  Steamer.     The Kmm«  all  on  nJ^E    /■?» i  *are£°n>  Stewardess,  snd  Caterer 
all  tnxnrles  at  sea,  p*?t™™n?&tton  £*%%%£ bnainm rtn«  «""*•  Kreaate.1  of 
CABIN   PASSAGE,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  location 
INTERMEDIATE,  Second  Cabin,  $30,  and  $Is     STEERACE,  $20. 

0 frees,  No.  35,  Broadumy,  New  York,       A.  M.  UNDERTT1LL  fr  00. 
JAMES    JACK,    LOCAL   AGENT,    SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


'The  Business  Man's  Friend." 


FOR     NEATNESS    OF    WORK, 

-EASE    OF    MANIPULATION, 

DURABILITY  AND  SPEED,  the 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER 

IS     UNEQUALLED. 

For  full  particulars     ¥71       Tf       1\W  /-,/^TT  t>  O  ¥  KT       403     PROGRESS      BUILDING 
eall  or  address         fi      C«i     iYA  \j  VJ  KJ  k\  i\  A  i\  a  SALT     LAKE    CITY 


H 


ARPER'S 

PERIODICALS 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,    -  #4.00  a  Year 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  -  -    $4.00  a  Year 

HARPER'S  BAZAR,  -  -         $4.00  a  Yen  r 

HARPER'S  YOUNG   PEOPLE,  $2.00  a  Year 

UNBI7ALLED  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 
PERFECT  EXPONENTS  of  the  CIVILIZATION  of  the  COTJNTET. 


HARPER   &  BROS.,   Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNA  TIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

Successor  of  tbe 

"Unabridged." 

Ten  years  spent  ini 

revising,  100  editors ( 

employed,  more  than  J 

£300,000  expended. 


A  Grand  Educator 

Abreast  of  the  Times 

A  Library  in  Itself 


Invaluable  in  the, 
household,  and  to  the  1 
teacher,  professional  ] 
man,  self-educator. 

I  Ask  your  Bookseller  to  show  it  toyou. 

I  Published  by 

,G.&  C.MEBEIAM  CO.,Springfiei,d,Mass.,U.S.A.  t 

ffifip^Senrl  for  free  prospectus  containing  specimen  < 

>ages,  illustrations,  testimonials,  etc. 

=Do  not  buy  reprints  of  ancient  editions. 


Scientific  American 
Agency  for 


M  WTTEMMIItK 


makes  t  h  e 
face  and  bands 
as  soft  as  velvet; 
wliitenN  the 
skin.  Has  no 
eqnal  for  the 

nii; 

Excels  any  25c 
Soap. 

Beware  of  imi- 
tations. 

Over  2,000,000 
cakes  sold 
first  year. 

Ask  your  deal- 
er for  it. 

SAWUVS'sa 


tSOA.¥>. 


Cosmo  Buttermilk  Soap  Go. , 

84   ADAMS    ST.,   CHICAGO,    ILL. 

EALVANIZED 

GEARED  AERMOTOR 

Re-designed  and  much  improved,  f  urmshes  power  to 

PUMP,  GRIND,  CUT  FEED,  and  SAW  WOOD. 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE    MARKS, 
DESICN   PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS,    etc. 

For  information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 

MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 

Largest  circulation  of  any  scientific  paper  In  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weekly,  83.00  a 
vear;  $1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  k  CO., 
Publishers,  361  Broadway,  New  ¥or&  City. 


?orl2-ft. 

Steel 

Geared 

Aerinotor. 
work  of  4  horses  at  half  the  oost  o', 
always  harnessed  and  never  gets  tired. 
w7tb"our~  Steel  Stub  Tower  it  is  easy  to  put  on  barn. 
Send  for  elaborate  designs  for  putting  power  in  barn. 
a  rnkJflTflD  Pfl  12'b  &  Rockwell  Sts.,  Chicago 

Afcfiifi U 1  Un  \f\3- &  -Ij  Ueaie  St" Sau  j0™110'600 


.    /,.  S.  HILLS,  Piest.       MOSES  THATCHER,  Vice^Prest.        H.  S.  YOUNG,  Cashier. 

Deseret  National  Bank, 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,     VTA II, 

I^'plauls  S500.000.  _  General  Banking. 


KSK 


YOUR  GROCER 


TO     GIVE    YOU 


•^GOLD  BAND 


FHAVOPJNG    EXTRACTS, 
Bfl^lHG    POWDER, 
and   SPICES, 


MANUFACTURED    BY 


THOMSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO., 

Michigan  Avenue,  Cor*  Lake  Street,  Chicago. 

No  Finer  Goods  in  any  Market. 


FASHIONABLE  and  HEALTHFUL 

front  THE  GENUINE 

Jackson 

Corset  Waist 

SUPERB  FORM.        PERFECT  FIT. 

A  perfect  Corset  and  Waist  combined.     Famous  for  its  style,  graceful  symmetry,  and  healthful  qualities. 
Patented  Feb.  23,188b.  See  patent  stamp  on  each   Waist. 

TAKEN^Tc^VtKe  JACKSON  CORSET  CO.,  Jackson,  Micfe 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  HASN'T   IT,  WRITE  TO  US. 


THE  LEADING    INSURANCE    AGENTS    OF    UTAH. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  V.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

106  Wall  Si  reet,  New  York. 


THE 


STATE  BAM  OF  UTAJl. 


SALT   LAKE  CITY. 


->••*.'*, M,f., 


CAPITAL. 
SURPLUS, 


$600,000,00. 

50,000  oo: 


.••> .«•*«•<,  ><.>■,<■.. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President. 

HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


jirectors 


JOSEPH  P.  SMITH.          CHARLE8  8.  BURTON. 
WILLIAM  H.  ROWE.        NEPHI  W.  CLAYTON. 
ABRAHAM  H.  CANNON.  FRANK  Y.  TAYLOR. 
SFENCER  CLAWSON.     PHILO  T.  FARNSWORTH. 
ELIA3  MORRIS.  E.  M.  WEILER. 

HENRY  A.  WOOLLEY. 


Receives  Deposits  Payable  on  Demand. 
Loans  Money  on  Approved  Security. 
Draws  Exchange  on  all  Principal  Points. 
Pays  careful  attention  to  Country  Trade. 
Solicits  the  Business  of'«the  People  of 
Utah. 


Zion's  Cooperative  • 

Mercantile-  Institution* 


ORGANIZED    OCTOBER,     1858. 


CAPITAL,     $1,250,000. 


Manufacturers,  Importers,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers 
in  Foreign,  Domestic,  and  Local 

MERCHKNDISE. 

Main     Street,     Salt     Lake     City. 
BRANCH7HOUSES:-OGDEN,     LOGAN,     PROVO,     AND     IDAHO     FALLS: 


Wholesale  and  Retail  DRUG  DEPARTMENT, 


Main  Street,  Salt  L    ke  City. 


OFFICERS: 

PRESIDENT: 

WILFORD  WOODRUFF. 

VICE-PR  ESID.KNT : 

MOSES  THATCHER. 
Secretary ^ 

T.  G.  WEBBER, 
Treasurer-. 

A.  W.  CARLSON. 

WM.  H,  POWE,  Assistant  Supt. 


DIRECTORS : 


GEO.  Q.  CANNON, 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH, 
H.  J.  GRANT, 
G.  R0MNEY. 
J.  R.  WINDER, 


H.  DINW00DEY, 

P.  T.  FARNSWORTH, 

J.  R.  BARNES, 

W.  H.  ROWE, 

JOHN  HENRY  SMITH, 


F.  M.  LYMAN. 

T.  G,  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  GENERAL   AGENTS. 

60      MAIN     STREET. 


